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Jo element of existence has 
kept man so conscious of 
his finite being as the 
majesty of the heavens. 
There before him in the 
vast reaches of space were 
celestial bodies and phe- 
nomena which tran- 
scended his own powers 
and those of the things of earth, Gaz- 
ing into the heavens aroused à man's 
sense of humility, dependence, and his 
curiosity about the mysteries of his own 
existence. Perhaps the first concept of 
duality came forth not from man's ap 
praisal of his own being but rather as 
a result of his comparison of the un- 
limited heavens with his worldly realm. 


So deeply impressed were the ancient 
Egyptians with the diumal movement 
of the earth and the apparent travers- 
ing of the sky by the sun that the phe 
nomena played a tremendous part in 
their religion. The planetary move- 
ments and the path which the planets 
appeared to follow through the sky in- 
trigued the Babylonians. From the con- 
stant observations by these people. the 
ancient world gained its rudiments of 
astronomy. Notwithstanding the devel- 
opments of science and the substituting 
of fact for myth. the heaveus and their 
manifestations have continued to awe 
the mind of man. ‘Their infinity and 
the seeming constancy of their phe- 
nomena have suggested to man's minl 
a more direct relationship 10 the Divine 
than any earthly realities. It is per- 
haps for this reason that most religions 
yave made the celestial realm the abode 
of the Divine Being or Supreme Deily. 
It is customary for a worldly ruler. as 

king or chieftain. to. be exalted and 
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THOUGHT OF THE MONTH 
STRANGE OBJECTS IN THE SKY 


placed upon a dias or throne, This 
symbolically signifies his supremacy 
and transcendental station in the so- 
ciety over which he presides. It con- 
fers a kind of majesty upon the ruling 
person, Divinities or various gods were 
likewise thought to rise in power and 
emmence above earthly things. The 
infinitv of the heavens seemed to cor- 
respond to the magnitude of their per- 
son and prominence. The sky was an 
appropriate realm, therefore, for omnip- 
otent beings and all things related to 
them. 


When the common man looked sky- 
ward, he did so with mingled feelings 
ol reverence. awe and fear, as evi- 
denced by his rites and writings. Anv 
celestial phenomenon which appeared 
strange or new lo him and was not im- 
mediately explicable was attributed to 
supernatural causes. Most often it was 
thought to be a Divine visitation. a 
sign or admonition from the deity be- 
cause of some dereliction of moral duty 
bv man. Ti is only in relatively mod. 
ern times that man has conceived the 
planets as a habitat of other living in- 
telligent beings. Before the time of 
Copernicus such a thought was even 
held to be a sacrilege and not consistent 
with prevailing astronomical theories 
explaining our universe. Tt was not 
strange, then. that unusual objects or 
happenings in the sky were usually 
cast in a cloak of supernaturalism. 

The advance of astrophysics and the 
more common acceptance of science 
have stimulated the imagination to find 
mortal instead of immortal explana- 
lions for things seen in the sky. More 
and more the thoughtful and reason- 
img person has been willing !o accept 


the plausible explanation that the sud- 
den "ball of light" streaking across the 
night sky was a meteor. Planetariums 
portray and science museums exhibit 
meteorites, fragments of meteors, as ac- 
tual physical visitors from outer space. 
Newspapers have published the finding 
of meteor craters and have shown pho- 
tographs of them. Such scientific find- 
ings have only quickened the popular 
imagination by their hypotheses about 
the planets, how they were formed, 
what conditions probably prevail upon 
them. They speculate about life that 
may exist upon various planets. These 
thoughts have kept active the basic emo- 
tionalism, the reverence, the curiosity, 
the mysterious appeal of the unknown. 

It was natural that, with the use of 
rockets for warfare and the theories 
as to their future application to space 
travel, the strange objects in the sky 
should be considered in the light of 
these newer ideas. Psychologically, there 
began a transition of the relationship 
of ideas. No longer were these happen- 
ings in the sky Divine visitations be- 
cause of evil human conduct. The theo- 
logical influence was gradually being 
subordinated to the ideas presented 
principally by popular science writers. 
Man’s interest was now focused upon 
the worlds above in the sense of their 
being competitive realms with his own 
earthly abode. Man's curiosity about 
these worlds above was transferred to 
the conceived beings of these other 
worlds. In other words, he presumed 
that they had suddenly developed an 
interest in earth, that they were the 
cause of the strange lights, disks, fly- 
ing saucers and the like which he saw 
—or often thought he did. 


The mass suggestion gripped many 
ersons who scanned the heavens close- 
y, perhaps for the first time in their 
lives. They observed much common 

phenomenon—which was unusual to 
them—and conceived it to be new 
strange manifestations from outer space. 
Many persons were reluctant to admit 
that the sudden flash of light seen in 
the sky and then as quickly disappear- 
ing was, in all probability, a meteor. 
Such an explanation, obviously, de- 
tracted from the emotional appeal and 
stimulus to the imagination. This situ- 
ation was like that of those persons in 
the Middle Ages who thought the show- 


ers of meteors were lost souls descend- 
ing into Hades. They would have op- 
posed any less sensational and appeal- 
ing account. 

The most striking note in the cur- 
rent flying saucer rage is the belief that 
never before have such strange objects 
appeared in the sky as are now re- 
ported. Those who think thus reveal 
their susceptibility to the prevailing 
current mass suggestion and, of course, 
their lack of knowledge of historical 
facts. They insist that what they be- 
lieve to be the present “unusual phe- 
nomenon,” witnessed by many, is proof 
of current efforts by intelligences on 
other worlds to communicate with, if 
not to invade, the earth. The fact of 
the matter is that objects equally as 
strange as flying saucers—if not more 
so—have been seen in the sky for cen- 
turies. For well over a hundred years 
science has made a record of such phe- 
nomena which were seen by many 
thousands of persons. 


Unexplained Wonders 


Dr. H. Spencer Lewis, twenty years 
ago, compiled a list of startling phe- 
nomena in an exceptional article. The 
facts amazed, at the time, not only the 
scientific world, which recorded the in- 
cidents, but the general populace as 
well. The following facts are excerpts 
from Dr. Lewis’s article. In Ireland 
on May 14, 1849, black rain fell heavi- 
ly. Jet black snow was also reported. 
The Annual Register of 1849 related 
that black rain fell upon Ireland. De- 
tailed description of the rain was given 
and the event proved. The American 
Meteorological Journal, 4-193, reports 
that black rain fell in Ireland on April 
30, 1887. Syrnons Meteorological Maga- 
zine, 43-2, describes black rain in Ire- 
land October 8-9, 1907. Similar rains 
were reported throughout the world. 


Variously colored rains were reported 
in Switzerland on January 20, 1911. 
La Nature of 1888 reports that on Au- 
gust 7 black ink fell at the Cape of 
Good Hope. Knowledge, 5-190, reported 
in its columns black rains in the years 
1878 and 1884. Red rains were re- 
ported frequently also. The magazine, 
called L’ Astronomics, 1888-205, reports 
proved records of a rain in the Medi- 
terranean region that lasted twelve 
days. The substance that came from 
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the heavens was like animal matter 
having the color of blood. Indisputable 
records tell of an orange-red hail that 
fell in Tuscany, Italy, March 14, 1873, 
and of a lavender colored rain in France, 
December 19, 1903. Another scientific 
magazine reports a similar rain in Ulm 
in 1812. Professor Compine reported 
in a scientific journal that on December 
98, 1860 in Western Siena a deep red 
rain fell copiously for two hours. For 
several days thereafter similar rains 
were carefully recorded by investigators. 

Rain was not the only object that 
fell from the sky. Incidents occurred 
that reminded man of the Biblical ac- 
count of manna falling from the heav- 
ens. The well-known Timb’s Yearbook 
of 1848 records that, in Persia, a sub- 
stance fell from the sky which was so 
peculiar that it was unlike anything 
ever seen before. The natives noticed 
that sheep ate it. They finally ground 
it into flour and made bread from it. 
Substances quite similar fell elsewhere. 
The magazine Annual Register of 1832 
states that, in March of that year, there 
fell in the fields of Russia a combustible 
yellowish substance which covered the 
ground two inches deep for an area of 
six or seven hundred square feet. In 
the well-known magazine Philosophical 
Transaction, 19-224, is the record of 
November 15, 1865, when there fell in 
the Counties of Limerick and Tipperary 
showers of matter much like butter or 
grease. The Bishop of Cloyne recorded 
in his accounts that for a good part of 
the spring of 1695 there was a clammy 
yellow substance like butter that fell in 
the fields. The bishop says that it fell 
in lumps as big as the end of one’s 
fingers. The inhabitants discovered 
that it had medicinal properties and 
gathered it in large pots and preserved 
it for many years. A similar substance 
fell near Rotterdam in 1832 and Genoa 
in February, 1841, and in hundreds of 
laces throughout the world. Various 
hing things have fallen from the sky 
in addition to the well-known rains of 
frogs. 

Dr. Lewis, in this same account, re- 
lates that many strange things have 
been seen moving about in the sky 
from time to time. For instance, it 
was reported from Huntington, West 
Virginia, in the Scientific American, 
115-211, that a luminous object was 
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seen on July 19, 1916, about eleven 
o'clock p.m. When it was observed 
through powerful field glasses it ap- 
peared to be a dirigible. Bishop John 
L. Michael tells, in the magazine Re- 
view, of how he and ex-Governor Wood- 
bury observed a torpedo-shaped body 
moving through the air long before 
dirigibles had been invented. A scien- 
tist in the Royal Observatory in Green- 
wich, November 7, 1882, saw a cigar- 
shaped body moving through the sky 
at night and the description given is 
typical of a Zeppelin. 


These phenomena are every bit as 
mysterious as the currently reported 
flying saucers. Science has attempted, 
with little success, to explain these 
strange occurrences. Little-understood 
basic laws could, however, explain 
many of these startling happenings. 
Others, such as the dirigible-shaped lu- 
minous objects, could be inferred as be- 
ing visitors from space. At least, if 
they were (and there is as much ground 
for presuming they were as there is 
for the flying saucer) then contacts 
with earth from other planets are most 
certainly not unique in our time. A 
good portion of the public are not ac- 
tually open-minded in an investigation 
of the phenomenon. Just as centuries 
ago all such objects in the sky were 
attributed to supernatural causes and all 
other ideas rejected, so many persons 
today refuse to entertain any conclu- 
sion but that what is now seen must 
be visitors from space. The imagination 
once whetted gives a strong emotional 
impetus to its idea. All else is, by con- 
trast, less appealing and, therefore, less 
acceptable. 


Current Claims and Bulletins 


Numerous semi-occult groups have 
issued bulletins purporting to give com- 
plete and authentic information on the 
flying saucers. In most such instances, 
these groups are merely trying to capi- 
talize on the wave of popular interest. 
They come out with fantastic details in 
their literature for those who are look- 
ing for something to confirm their opin- 
ion that “little men from another 
planet” are guiding the flying saucers 
across our sky. If one fails to accept 
the tales as issued in the bulletins by 


(Continued on Page 413) 
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ads and Sevenths 


By Errore Da Fano, Ph.D., F.R.C. 
Member, Rosicrucian International Research Council 


UR senses and our objec- 
tive mind are unable to 
perceive and apprehend 
the great singleness of 
the Absolute. What we 
j| realize is the plurality of 
| partial expressions or 
l| manifestations, originated 
rus by refraction of the One. 
There is one law by which our mind 
refracts the One into many and each 
of the many into many more. To sub- 
stitute for the lost umty, we establish 
order as an expedient and, as a first 
step, we classify the many. In doing 
so, we discover a pattern which is in- 
variably the same, no matter what the 
elements to be classified are, for the 
law by which our mind refracts a unit 
is invariably the same. We find that 
the categories are always three or seven 
or multiples of these numbers. Some- 
times the categories assume the aspect 
of steps, phases, degrees, or thresholds. 

As a calcite crystal refracts a beam 
of light into two beams of "polarized" 
light, so our mind refracts a unit into 
two partial manifestations which are 
opposite in polarity or complementary 
to each other. This is the principle 
underlying the Law of the Triangle. 
But in many cases the two partial ex- 
pressions of the unit are refracted once 
more. Thus, the original unit differ- 
entiates into two, giving a total of 
three; each of the two differentiates into 
two more, giving a total of seven, as 
shown in the diagram: 


I 
2 Td 
A ^ N Pa ve 
This general metaphysical rule can 
be illustrated on one example taken 
from the realm of physics. The physi- 


cist operates with dimensions which 
are related to each other as follows: 
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energy is the product of: force x length; 
force is the product of: mass x acceleration; 
length is the product of: velocity x time. 


We can show this relationship on the 
following diagram: 


Energy 
Force Length 
Mass Acceleration Velocity Time 


These are the seven principal dimen- 
sions of physics. The diagram shows 
three levels. And, indeed, the physicist 
singles out of the seven a group of 
three which he calls the fundamental 
dimensions. 

There is another way of graphically 
representing the refraction into three 
and seven—namely, by drawing seven 
concentric circles, each representing 
one category, phase, or threshold. The 
first, the fourth, and the seventh circle 
represent then the basic categories, 
phases, or thresholds: 


Language and Mathematics 


The Word that was at the beginning, 
and is now lost for man behind the 
manyfoldedness of refraction, appears 


to us as seven categories of words or 
“parts of speech." The first words ut- 
tered by man were interjections, ex- 
pressions of undifferentiated feelings. 
They differentiated into substantives 
for objects in space, and verbs for ac- 
tions in time. The substantives were 
modified or limited by adjectives; the 
verbs, by adverbs. Words are united by 
conjunctions, and were brought in a 
natural relationship by prepositions. 
But three are the basic categories: sub- 
stantives, adjectives, and verbs. 
Mathematics, being a kind of lan- 
guage, must show the same regularity. 
at indeed, there are seven algebraic 
operations: 1) addition, 2) subtraction, 
3) multiplication, 4) division, 5) power, 
6) root, 7) logarithm. But there are 
three orders or levels: a) addition and 
its opposite; b) multiplication and its 
opposite; c) power and its two opposites. 
Between the seven thresholds repre- 
sented by the circles, there are six in- 
tervals (see diagrams); and whatever 
intervals there are in nature, they ap- 
pear to us in groups of six or multiples 
of six. Six are the tenses of verbs in 
English; twelve, the months of the year. 


Energy and Matter 


The pattern is uniform throughout 
the physical universe. There are seven 
levels of energy-matter, whereby each 
subsequent level represents a lower de- 
gree of free energy and a higher degree 
of materialization: 


. Electromagmetic waves 
. Electrons, protons, etc. 
Atoms 
. Molecules 
Gases 
. Liquids 
Crystals 
I. Level of energy quanta 
II. Level of material quanta 
III. Level of aggregate matter 
Six ranges of electromagmetic radia- 
tions known, contained within a frame 
of seven limiting wave lengths: 
1. Gamma Rays 
2. X rays 
3. Ultraviolet Light 
4. Visible Light 
5. Infrared Light 
6. Radio Waves 
I. Below visible 
II. Visible 
III. Above Visible 


NOAPONS 


The visible light breaks down further 
into seven colors, three of which are 
regarded as basic. 


There are seven categories of chem- 
ical elements, according to the number 
and distribution of the electrons in their 
atoms. Jn the atoms, the electrons spin 
around a nucleus, like the planets 
around the sun, following orbits which 
are grouped in concentric “shells.” 
There are atoms with one, two, etc., 
up to seven shells. The number of pos- 
sible arrangements is 2x7x7=98, 
forming two octaves of octaves of ele- 
ments. The elements can also be clas- 
sified in three main groups, according 
to their chemical properties: a) electro- 
positive, typified by the alkali metals; 
b) electronegative, typified by the halo- 
gens; c) inert, typified by the noble 
gases. 

The seven crystal systems, listed in 
the order of increasing symmetry, are: 


. Triclinic 
Monoclinic 

. Orthorhombic 
. Rhombohedral 
. Hexagonal 

. Tetragonal 

. Cubic 


Crystals can also be classified in seven 
groups, according to the type of force 
which binds the elementary particles. 


The Organic World 


Nane 


The same regularity is to be found 
in the organic world. The vital impulse, 
manifesting through matter, divides 
into two currents (like the wind on a 
street corner) and then divides again. 
From primordial forms, it creates plants 
and animals, and both differentiate 
further with ever-increasing specializa- 
tion. A system of classification of living 
forms must, of course, reflect these 
stages of evolution. So, animals and 
plants are classified in systems that are 
identical in principle and comprise 
seven categories: 


. Phylum or Division 

. Subphylum or Subdivision 
Class 

Order 

Family 

Genus 

. Species 


NDNA DN 
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In spite of the great difficulties 1n 
classifying organisms and the consider- 
able differences of opinion among biol- 
ogists, the number seven occurs again 
and again. For instance, all animals 
are classified in 2x 7=14 phyla. The 
subphylum of Vertebrata subdivides in 
seven Classes. The seedless plants com- 
prise three divisions and seven classes. 
The division of seed-bearing plants con- 
tains 9x 7=63 families (this is per- 
haps the best exemplification of the 
Law of the Triangle, because the num- 
ber 63 is derived by progressive dou- 
bling of the unit: 1*9*4-78*16* 
39—63). The subdivision of Angiosper- 
mae has seven orders, and so has the 
class of Monocotylae. 

And so one could go on and on, cov- 
ering all branches of physical and bio- 
logical science, and prove even by mere 
statistics that this uniformity of pattern 
is beyond coincidence. 


The Alphabet 


The reader will have noticed that the 
diagram with the seven circles contains 
the twenty-six letters of our alphabet 
in a seemingly strange arrangement. 
The letters are divided in two groups of 
thirteen each, each group displaying 
main traits or characters complemen- 
tary to those of the other. One group 
contains all the letters which for their 
sharp and strong sounds suggest mas- 
culine character; the other group in- 
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and AMORC a service. 
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SEAL YOUR THOUGHTS 


Add to your thoughts in the mail a seal of honor and dignity. 
'These seals are suitable at all times but are especially significant 
at Christmas. They are embossed in gold and red, and bear the 
name and symbol of the Order. They will add to the appearance 
of your packages and letters and, in a dignified manner, will draw 
the attention of many persons to the organization. Do yourself 
Order a package of 100 for only 60 
cents (4/4 sterling). Send order and remittance to: 


ROSICRUCIAN SUPPLY BUREAU 


cludes all letters of milder, feminine 
sound. The “male” letters, listed in 
the order they appear in the alphabet, 
are on the right side of the diagram; 
the "female" letters, also listed in the 
order they appear in the alphabet, are 
on the left side. 

The central or pivotal letters, the 
seventh of each group, are P and M, 
suggesting Pater and Mater, Plus and 
Minus, or the active and the passive 
principles. 

Using the resulting pattern as a met- 
aphysical symbol, the outer circle en- 
compasses the realizations of finite and 
definite objects, as symbolized by the 
ag A. and Z, the beginning and the 
end. 


The middle circle represents the 
threshold to the psychic realm, where 
the two rational, masculine functions— 
thinking (T) and feeling (G)—and the 
two nonrational, feminine functions— 
sensation (S) and intuition (H)—are 
the keys to understanding. 


The innermost circle represents the 
threshold to the Cosmic realm, open to 
the seeker only by way of active Prayer 
(P) and of passive Meditation (M). 
Beyond this seventh threshold, crossed 
only by few, is the undifferentiated and 
objectively unknowable—not to be ex- 
pressed by word or number. This real- 
ization makes comprehensive the single- 
ness of the Absolute. 


For Your 
Christmas 


Mail 


San Jose, California 


MM  — M 
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Childr en 


and the 
Cinema 


By KaTHERINE McLean 


(From Psychology Magazine, 
London, March 1952) 


ROM time to time the Press 
airs the views and find- 
ings of various bodies re- 
garding the increasing 
aggressiveness of the 
youth of today. The 
scapegoats differ. At one 
time schools were blamed 

=| as being “too dull," and 
teachers wondered if they were expected 
to emulate Dick Barton in school hours. 

But always the subject of films for chil- 

dren crops up. 

Now we have an announcement that 
films of sadism and violence are to be 
banned. 


Not before it is time. We cannot, 
however, hope—nor perhaps even wish 
—that certain crime films should be 
abolished. Sherlock Holmes ranks al- 
most as a classic . . . the point that 
should concern all in charge of chil- 
dren is what films they are to be al- 
lowed to see. 


The longing for excitement appears 
to die a natural death when the boy or 
pa has some specific aim in life—I 

ave not noticed young people “swot- 
ting" for their School Certificate lan- 
guishing because of lack of time to 
spend at the cinema. 

But every child has not an aim in 
life. In my opinion the majority of 
such children come from homes where, 
apparently, little or no parental super- 
vision is exercised. 

Dare I say that this longing for ex- 
citement via the cinema dates back to 
the time when thoughtless parents have 
taken small children to see some quite 
unsuitable picture? *'Children of tender 


m, : 


age don't understand," you say? I 
thought so too, until Joan came to see 
me one afternoon when she was on 
"short time" at the mill. She had a 
tiny boy of three with her. 

"We're going to the pictures," she 
told me, and laughed when I said that 
the baby couldn't possibly understand 
the film. 

“Oh, but he does,” she said, “he loves 
going to the pictures!” 

You cannot feed a child with poison 
without developing in him a taste for 
the drug—always providing it does not 
first kill him! 

Study the queues outside any cinema 
in the school holidays. You will find 
the majority of the children come from 
poor homes. For a few pence they can 
obtain warmth, brightness, companion- 
ship and thrills. Here, for a space, the 
child may enter into a dream world. 
That is what it is, because whilst chil- 
dren dislike emotional “death-bed” or 
“parting-from-a-loved-one” scenes they 
can "take" murders and the like with- 
out flinching. 


Have you ever been lured into a spy 
ring? Have you ever been the victim 
of attempted murder or kidnapping? 
Have you ever found a man, dead or 
alive, in your wardrobe? 


For every "yes" there are a thou- 
sand "noes." 


And as an impressionable girl will 
gaze for hours in the mirror after a 
dose of Dorothy Lamour, so may a boy 
ponder the deeds of daring and murder 
he has witnessed . . . with the result 
that one has but to open the paper to 
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read some horror effected by small boy 
or youth. 

Without doubt the cinemas might be 
a power for good. (Teachers are using 
films in schools.) Tiny children flock 
to the film clubs which operate every 
Saturday morning for children, who 
must be members. Wardens—older 
children—keep order. There are, how- 
ever, very few children over the age of 
eleven who attend, for in the class from 
which the majority come they are re- 
quired to help in the house, or to run 
errands. The average age of many clubs 
is eight vears! It has been said: "Give 
me a child until he is eleven!" What 
he learns after will never be so clearly 
imprinted upon him as the teaching of 
those earlier years. 


The management does its best to 
secure suitable films; at some clubs 
some form of a prayer is said . . . after 
which the poison is administered! But 
it would be a brave management which 
dared to spring-clean where the “serial” 
is concerned, It is, without doubt, the 
favourite. As one child said: “It always 
ends at the most exciting part.” 

But should children like to see a man 
trapped in a blazing car? Should their 
interest be caught to such an extent 
that they wait eagerly through seven 
days for the next episode, which will 
end in just another such thrill? 


Ts it right for children to be so moved, 
emotionally, that they climb on to the 
seat, and then to the arm of the seat, 
biting their nails as the excitement 
reaches its climax, when, like emptied 
sacks, they slump into their places once 
more. 


Yet these self-same children cheered 
a "Piggie" cartoon laughing merrily 
at the comical antics; they cheered the 
title of a feature “The Tower of Lon- 
don." only to slip off to the toilets 
(“We might as well go now,” I over- 
heard) during what proved to be an 
architect’s dream, but most unsuitable 
for children. They loved a “How to 
Make” item, with many a muttered “I 
could do that!”—and there you have 
it—children like to be amused; they 
enjoy seeing how to make things, if 
within their power of execution at 
home. 


And thrills? You can’t stop the poison 
all at once, but there are so many 
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“clean” thrills. I have seen a class of 
children sit on the edge of their chairs 
in breathless excitement during a 
school broadcast of “Joseph and his 
Brethren,” or “Moses and Pharaoh"— 
and it was a class of tough children in 
the poorest part of a town! 


There are the wonderful folk-lore 
stories of our own, and other lands. 
There are the classical stories of Cin- 
derella and the like which I should like 
to see filmed, not as cartoons but as 
“straight” plays, plus pantomime glam- 
our. A few years ago I saw a whole 
theatre packed to the doors, matinees 
included, for "Where the Rainbow 
Ends." How the children loved it. It 
was the topic of their day for a long 
time. 


"I've seen pantomime on a stage," 
said a child whom I questioned, and 
she spoke wistfully, as though such 
wonders could not happen at the 
cinema! 


Schools are cultivating the child's 
innate love of the theatre, with the best 
at its command. Can the cinemas do 
less? It seems so. 


IIow shall this taste for crime be 
changed? 


When town children were evacuated 
to the country during the war years I 
have no doubt that many disliked the 
change at first, but even those who re- 
turned to town must carry some de- 
lightful visions of the years spent in the 
country. 


I would ask that the thrills of crime 
and "gangster" films be changed for 
the thrill of adventure—history; great 
dramas; nursery classics; Shakespeare; 
travel; oh, yes, I want the best. Nothing 
but the best is good enough for our 
children! We aim to give Health serv- 
ice to rich and poor, then let the won- 
ders of our literature. which is the 
natural heritage of the better class 
homes, be set before the poorer class, 
which spends three nights out of four 
at the cinema. 


They are candid judges, these chil- 
dren of ours. At the moment they pre- 
fer to see half a dozen people “done 
in," and the “juicier” the murder the 
better, as a fourteen-year-old told me. 
Little by little their tastes will change 
as the diet changes. Not all at once, 


maybe, but if the B.B.C., which so 
often bores me, can hold me and forty 
children enthralled with a Bible story, 
then it's up to the film companies to 
do the same. Don't preach at them, 
but grip their imaginations, and you 
have won the children. 

It is a poor man. who, with the 
wealth of the world's literature, history 
and adventure at his command, yet 
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seeks out the dregs of humanity to film 
a show of lust, vice and murder. Per- 
haps it is too late for this generation 
of children, but another is growing up, 
and it is filling the cinemas and we 
cannot stop the flow. But let that gen- 
eration be able to say, in years to come, 
“You opened the storehouse of the 
world to me, and I'll see my children 
get as good a treasure." 
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STRANGE OBJECTS IN THE SKY 
(Continued from Page 406) 


these occult groups, their enthusiastic 
readers look upon him as illiberal. 


'There is in particular one such group 
which, by its bulletin, implies that it 
is an extensive “research body" and 
that what it relates in its columns is 
the result of its “investigations.” It 
makes amazing positive assertions that 
the flying saucers are manned by ether- 
ic people and sets forth exactly what 
their purpose is supposed to be. How- 
ever, what do they offer in this bulletin 
as strictly objective, empirical fact? 
The answer is, absolutely nothing. Such 
phrases as “we are reliably informed” 
and “our revelations disclose” are used. 
The implication is that, by psychic, oc- 
cult, Cosmic, or some other intuitive 
method, they alone are being told what 
the flying saucers are. However, else- 
where in their literature they speak of 
their own scientists and some names 
flourish a number of academic degrees. 


The two claims are not reconciled. 
If it is psychic revelations which they 
have, then they cannot prove their reve- 
lations to anyone else’s intelligence. It 
is necessary to reduce such intuitive 
impressions or revelations to an ob- 
jectively comprehensible level, if others 
are to realize them. Further, if the in- 
formation is determined in the manner 
in which they state, then, why the 
flourish of scientific degrees after some 
of the names? Such degrees add little 
or nothing to the weight of anyone's 
psychic revelation. They merely indi- 
cate that the degrees are to imply pres- 
tige. To the real student of psychic 
phenomena, the degrees do not in the 
least authenticate the purported infor- 
mation. Further, the scientist is not 


impressed either, because from the sci- 
entific point of view, the information 
this type of literature expounds is im- 
possible of logical confirmation. 

The bulletins of these various groups 
make much of the fact that outside 
physicists, astronomers, and established 
scientific circles ignore their claims. No 
thoughtful student and certainly no 
reputable scientist would accept as proof 
the unfounded assertions which they 
postulate in their literature. It is not 
a question of whether all knowledge 
must be objectively perceived. It is 
rather the fact that one group, whether 
it has psychic revelations or not, can- 
not speak for all men, at least until it 
establishes a medium of conviction for 
the minds of other men. [t is just too 
much of a demand on the credulity of 
intelligent people to expect them to 
have implicit faith in statements of 
which they cannot have immediate 
knowledge themselves. Every true mys- 
tic has eventually reduced his illumina- 
tion to the level of the consciousness of 
others. 

Let us presume, as some of these bul- 
letins imply in their fantastic state- 
ments, that the intelligence which these 
groups are receiving is coming through 
some extrasensory means and, further, 
that only a few mortals on earth, them- 
selves particularly, can perceive it. For 
these psychic humans to comprehend 
what is being transmitted to them from 
space, the impressions they receive 
would have to be associated with the 
common ideas of human experience. 
These ideas could not be different from 
the terms of thought of other mortals. 
As a result, these minds of another 
world would be able to convey an intel- 
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ligence that could be reduced to mathe- 
matical equations or to other values of 
an objective nature which everyone 
purse or not, could perceive and un- 

erstand. The intelligences in the fly- 
ing saucers would, therefore, make plain 
that by their movements or other means 
in their control, they would give signals 
in response to some pre-arranged hu- 
man plan. 

If the mortal minds of these self- 
styled researchers are capable of receiv- 
ing the ideas of these "etheric persons" 
as they claim, then by the same token 
they should be able to transmit or to 
communicate their own intelligence to 
them. As a result, these two different 
worlds would be able to enter into a 
pre-arranged exchange of geometric 
symbols which would be indicative, both 
to the scientist and to the average lay- 
man, of the intelligence on the part of 


these "visitors from space." Certainly 
the so-called flying saucers could then 
be made to fly or move in certain for- 
mations which would be pre-arranged 
and would prove intelligence on the 
part of the üexiomenda: 

It is not that we are scoffing at the 
possibility that intelligence exists else- 
where in one of the numerous uni- 
verses of the Cosmos. We have at nu- 
merous times taken the position that it 
would be far more improbable to as- 
sume that life and intelligence existed 
only upon the earth. However, let us 
not, in the fancy of our imagination, 
discard all the possible physical causes 
for the objects seen in the sky, even 
though they may be less appealing. 
Further, let us not assume that the 


wave of interest centering around the 
current phenomenon makes it unique 
to our times. 


It has happened before! 


It is to the advantage of every Rosicrucian member to possess the distinctive Rosi- 
crucian emblem which identifies his or her association with the Order. These emblems 
are attractively made of gold inlaid with enamel, and consist of a triangle surmounted 


by an Egyptian cross. 


Rosicrucian emblems are available as pins as well as rings. 


Men’s pins are priced at $2.45 (14/8 sterling); women’s at $2.85 (16/10 sterling). 
Men’s insignia rings are $6.95 (£2/1/5 sterling) im silver; $24.00 (£7/2/10 sterling) 
in 10-karat gold. For women, $6.20 ($1/17/2 sterling) in silver; $21.60 (£6/8/7 


sterling) in 10-karat gold. 


The above prices include postage and federal excise tax. 


Order yours from the Rosicrucian Supply Bureau. 


| 
MEMBERSHIP INSIGNIA us 
Í 
| 


continent is at present experiencing. 


ATTENTION, AFRICAN MEMBERS! 


| 
The Master of the Southern Cross Chapter in Johannesburg, South Africa, has asked | 
that all Rosicrucians in Africa join in meditation every Sunday, 8:00 to 8:05 p.m, | 
South African Time, to build up harmony and strength during the trying times this | 
| 

| 

| 
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The First Threshold 


By Wan Winc YEE 


E ascent to the God Con- 
sciousness and its subse- 
quent coordinated use in 
hfe entails arduous men- 
tal effort. Those who as- 
ME pire to operate on the 
spiritual plane need first 
to cultivate an attentive- 
— W| ness to the order of 
things. The process of mystical attune- 
ment is a graduated ascent from the 
lowest to the highest. It demonstrates 
the immutable law penetrating every 
ramification in life. Each lower cycle 
must be completed and perfected before 
the spiral into a higher one can begin. 


The human species, although pos- 
sessed of mind and intelligence, is in 
no way excused from the rigidity of 
that law. In fact, because of man’s 
mental capabilities, a strict, conscious 
adherence to the mandates of the law 
of completion is imperative. Thus, the 
starting point to the Cosmic, or God 
Consciousness, is man's own voluntary 
effort directed on himself. 


Through weaknesses and errors, man- 
kind has relegated itself to the extreme 
end of the Divine scale of Light. The 
ability to differentiate between good 
and evil makes man responsible for 
elevating himself, for rising above the 
darkness of his errors to the pinnacle 
of a consciousness of God. His knowl- 
edge of the moral and of the evil serves 
as a fitting leverage. The way he chooses 
to use that knowledge determines his 
worthiness to enter through the first 
threshold into the Divine realm. 


"Know thyself'"—self-analysis—is a 
prime requisite and the basic step in 
preparing the self for entry through 
the first Portal of Light. In self-exami- 
nation one obtains a true picture of 
self as one really is underneath the 
superficial objective personality created 
by vanity to impress the world. When 
this false personality is moved aside, 
one is able to appraise every fault and 
virtue in its true light uninfluenced by 
vainglorious assumptions. Self-knowl- 
edge leads to self-improvement. With 
the moral principle as a pattern to live 
by, knowledge is assimilated into daily 
living. When man becomes thoroughly 
acquainted with his weaknesses and 
faults and realizes that they form basic 
causes impelling reaction in a certain 
way to various situations, he begins to 
correct and eliminate those inner causes 
and to replace them with constructive 
elements. Through this process the dark 
obstruction of errors between man and 
God begins to disintegrate. 


The reason behind failure to make 
the spiritual grade is fear. Most men 
are reluctant to analyze themselves be- 
cause they are secretly afraid to face 
the whole truth of what they are. They 
shy away from any instrument which 
would eventually uncover and reveal 
to them the destructive ideas which 
they keep tightly locked in the dark 
closets of their minds. Yet, the truth 
never ceases its clamor for recognition. 
It makes itself known to man’s con- 
sciousness as his Conscience. Man can- 
not ignore this nerve-shaking admonish- 
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ment for long without suffering serious 
consequences. His conscious and un- 
conscious struggle to suppress the voice 
of his Conscience invariably ends up in 
a tangle of abnormal emotional reac- 
tions, and oftentimes a corresponding 
collapse of the structure in his worldly 
affairs. 

Chronic nervous tension, irritability, 
anxiety, and discord in human relation- 
ship are reactions to a sense of guilt 
arising from the endeavor to hide trans- 
gressions of moral thinking and living. 
The emotional conflicts and devastating 
complexes of man are the results of an 
extended struggle between his vanity 
and the accusing voice of Conscience. 


Inhibited Love 


Most of man's emotional upsets are 
the results or reactions of unhappy 
childhood incidents. When early life 
experiences are so pronounced to the 
tender mind that they inhibit the abili- 
ty to love, the destructive traits of jeal- 
ousy, hatred, and vindictiveness are 
induced to rule over the better nature. 
The world is filled with worried, fear- 
stricken, bewildered people, young and 
old, made so because of the established 
destructive thought habits having their 
beginnings in early childhood. Hidden 
in the memory of countless adults are 
long-held grudges, deep-seated hates, 
and virulent jealousies which make 
their lives a veritable Hell on earth. 
In their bewilderment they are not 
aware that their trials and tribulations 
are the expansion of juvenile resent- 
ment and envy of their parents, 
brothers, and sisters, or of distant kin, 
or even of playmates—frustrations of 
love in childhood. These negative traits 
held over a long period of years be- 
come life-sapping thought-attitudes and 
habits which not only disrupt the emo- 
tional balance and physical health, but 
also, most importantly, form impene- 
trable obstacles to the flow of Divine 
power through a personality. 

The price of admission into the realm 
of Divine power is purity—a purity 
that means a complete surrender of 
selfish and passionate tendencies to the 
authority of the Moral Principle—or, 
in other words, to Divine Love. There 
can be no union with God until the 
human mental nature is made to con- 
form with that which is God. There- 
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fore, no man who harbors hates and 
jealousies against his fellow men can 
ever expect to experience the presence 
of God's power. When a man hates 
man, he eventually hates God. The 
would-be mystic will find that to be true 
when he has gained an understanding 
of the law of mental transference. 

Whatever is predominant in a man's 
mentality becomes the ruling force in 
his life. If he had developed hatred 
against some person in his childhood, 
the image of that original person is 
ever fresh in his memory and 1s readily 
released into the objective mind upon 
the provocation of any circumstance 
similar to the one experienced in the 
past. In that instant, although the vic- 
tim is in reality hating the image of 
the former person in his mind, he 
transfers that image to the person im- 
mediately involved as a form of release 
from the tension underneath. Many 
innocents have suffered injustices from 
those whose morbid struggles with long- 
held hates and jealousies against mental 
phantoms were transferred to external 
personalities of flesh and blood. Such 
people live in torment and anguish. 
Inwardly they are forever fighting 
memories, and outwardly they suffer 
irritation by making others the targets 
of their destructive thought habits. 

Great trials are pre-eminent when 
such a person seeks the Divine power 
of God. Although he has learned ob- 
jectively that God is Love, the untrans- 
muted hatred and jealousy and haunt- 
ing images prohibit a full acceptance 
of the Truth in the heart. When the 
desired demonstrations fail to material- 
ize, there is the dangerous tendency to 
transfer the mental image of the past 
to God. Such person then sees God as 
possessing all the human attributes and 
ready to mistreat him by withholding 
His blessings. In this turn of events 
the habitual inclination to hate is agi- 
tated, and he begins to hate God. His 
tension mounts when through the eyes 
of envy he regards the more fortunate 
neighbors as being favored by God. He 
then hates his fellow men for receiving 
and hates God even more for giving to 

em. 

When man turns his hatred against 
God, the Divine nature within arises 
to expel the degradation. Conscience 
injects into the human consciousness a 


deep sense of injustice and shame. 
Emotional tumult 1s heightened as the 
result of confusion created by the 
mighty struggle of good and evil for 
supremacy. Gradually the victim is 
assailed with an overpowering sense of 
guilt of having committed the greatest 
sin on earth. And out of that is devel- 
oped a complex of self-punishment; the 
desire to suffer for one’s seemingly un- 
pardonable sin. Oftentimes he goes out 
of his way to provoke incidents in 
which he is on the receiving end of 
unpleasantries to compensate for the 
subjective desire to be punished. There 
are those who when their nervous struc- 
ture gives way, under the weight of 
the inner conflict, seek absolute self- 
destruction as a final gesture to pay 
for their crime. 

To attain Cosmic power and peace of 
mind, it is necessary to release one’s 
mind from the memories of unhappiness 
of the past. By uncovering such inci- 
dents, sincerely forgiving everyone in- 
volved, by consigning the whole matter 
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into an impersonal state of understand- 
ing, one will gain his emotional free- 
dom. In proportion as one forgives, he 
receives Divine forgiveness for his sins 
against the Self. To earn this forgive- 
ness means entering into a process of 
self-purification. God forgives but he 
cannot enter into the human mind to 
heal it of its wounds unless the human 
element prepares the vessel for the in- 
flux of power. 

It is for the willingness of man to 
discover his negative aspects and to 
eliminate them through proper activi- 
ties, and through reasoning and sub- 
stituting a line of moral thought. As 
the negative is displaced from its men- 
tal rut, the positive takes hold and 
establishes itself as a beneficial habit. 
In time, man's whole mental nature 
will function in step with this new 
moral design for living. At the first 
threshold, when morality and Love 
come to rule one's personality, the ex- 
perience of entering into God's presence 
is a true and exhilarating one. 
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ROSICRUCIAN RALLIES AND INITIATIONS 


New York, N, Y. New York City Lodge rally will take place on November 15 and 16. 
There will be a Ninth Degree initiation for eligible members. 


* * * 


Philadelphia, Pa. Benjamin Franklin Lodge will hold its Sixth Temple Degree initiation 
on December 7. The First Temple Degree initiation will take place 
on January 13, 1953. 


Boston, Mass. 


Johannes Kelpius Lodge will confer the Sixth Degree initiation on 


Sunday, November 16. The time is 5:00 p.m. 


Citizens of the Untverss 
By Erva Moan, F. R.C. 


By ATrrAiNING harmony with the Oversoul one finds attunement with the soul 
center, or Christ center, of other beings. This state brings with it the realization 
that one is a citizen of the world rather than of any one country. Yes, in a 


broader sense, we are citizens of the universe. Inwardly we feel our unity with 
all mankind but outwardly the struggle and strife of competitive living becomes 
hard to bear. To the person who can find and maintain this center of peace 


comes full understanding of what Jesus meant when he said, “Forgive them, 
Father, for they know not what they do." 
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The “Cathedral of the Soul” is a Cosmic meeting place for all minds of the 
most highly developed and spiritually advanced members and workers of the 
Rosicrucian fraternity. It is the focal point of Cosmic radiations and thought 
waves from which radiate vibrations of health, peace, happiness, and inner 
awakening. Various periods of the day are set aside when many thousands 
of minds are attuned with the Cathedral of the Soul, and others attuning with 
the Cathedral at tlie time will receive the benefit of the vibrations. Those who 
are not members of the organization may share in the unusual benefits as well 
as those who are members. The book called Liber 777 describes the periods 
for various contacts with the Cathedral. Copies will be sent to persons who 
are not members if they address their requests for this book to Friar S. P. C., 
care of AMORC Temple, San Jose, California, enclosing three cents in postage 
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BEYOND THE HORIZON 


wILL lift up mine eyes un- 
to the hills from whence 
cometh my help.” In 
these words of the an- 
cient psalmist we grasp 
the idea that we may 
reach out from ourselves, 
or from the limitations of 
our immediate environ- 
ment, and receive help and strength 
from a sphere lying beyond our usual 
associations. While there are many 
things that will be brought to our at- 
tention in the coming weeks for which 
we should give thanks and be in a state 
of mind that recognizes thankfulness 
and acknowledgment of those things 
which we have received and from which 
we have benefited, this expanding con- 
sciousness of man is one of the things 
for which we can be most thankful. 
The human being has this special at- 
tribute of being able to mentally ex- 
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and his horizon. The plant and many 
ower forms of life are limited not 
only in movement, but as we under- 
stand it, in being unable to conceive 
of something beyond their immediate 
surroundings, if at all. While certain 
higher forms of life seem to indicate 
that they possess degrees of reason, it 
is a simple form of consciousness that 
keeps them objective, that is constantly 
aware of the stimulation to their senses 
that occurs immediately about them. 
It is within the human mental capacity 
alone that we see the highest evidence 
of the fact that within the intricacies 
of his mind man may extend his con- 
cepts and mentally create conditions 
that may not physically be in evidence. 

The routine of existence is a burden, 
a cross which man has to bear. We 
live from day to day confined to the 
demands that are placed upon us by the 
limitations of movement, the limita- 


tions of society, and the need that we 
have to perceive our physical being. 
Such existence can become routine and 
drab. In it we find despair, grief, pain, 
and worry. The stoics will tell us that 
this is the lot of man, that he was born 
to suffer, and, even through inconveni- 
ence, to carry on his life and meet 
with resignation the difficulties that are 
bound to occur. If man lives a vegetive 
existence, if he does no more than arise 
at the beginning of each day to go 
about the routine affairs of his life, 
then his horizon is the line of the limi- 
tation of his vision. All within it is 
merely an attempt to avoid pain and 
seek pleasure. Such a limited existence 
lacks inspiration; it lacks the very 
things which will cause the human in- 
dividual to grasp the fact that there is 
more to life than merely living it as a 
physical necessity. 

Man can raise his sights both literal- 
ly and figuratively. He has the ability 
to see beyond the immediate circum- 
stances. He can peer farther than the 
horizon that may be drawn by his so- 
cial or economic status. It is possible 
for man to become aware that more 
exists in the universe than is objective- 
ly perceptible. Man has in him the soul 
which is the basis and purpose of his 
existence; it is the center of character, 
it is the seat of conscience, it is the 
line of relationship between him and 
his Creator. The development or the 
growth in realization of the full potenti- 
alities of the soul is the one purpose 
of man’s existence. To further this pur- 
pose man has to reach out in his think- 
ing to be able to comprehend the 
extensiveness of the being which is 
represented by the soul within him. 


The soul has no limitations, except if 


the body voluntarily limits it. The soul- 
personality will grow if man will pro- 
vide the channel for its growth, and 
through its growth man raises his con- 
sciousness above the trivialities of the 
physical and material world. Therefore, 
regardless of his physical situation man 
is able to grasp some of the realities of 
the universe and some of the principles 
of the Divine. In this way, while man’s 
lot may still be one of varied change— 
some pleasant and some unpleasant— 
the true existence of man is in the at- 
tainment of happiness. This happiness 
may be attained if man will rise men- 
tally above the limitations of the physi- 
cal world that seem to confine him 
socially and economically. 


The ultimate realization of the soul 
will come when it is released from the 
limitations of the physical body for all 
time. Therefore, man can learn to be 
tolerant of the problems of the material 
world and cultivate the growth of spir- 
itual concept. The eventual state of 
man will be that of a being without 
body—that is, without a physical body 
but yet with the soul that is now ready 
to express itself. Man should therefore 
give thanks for his opportunity to grow 
unshackled by any physical shortcom- 
ing or any physical limitation. He can 
literally lift up his eyes to see that 
strength flows from the source of all 
life, the inspiration of all being. He 
can mentally accept the challenge that 
the physical world may place upon him 
and directly expand his consciousness 
and his spiritual life to offset the limi- 
tations that may be his by physical 
surroundings. The soul of man 1s the 
real man; it is the inner self, the source 
of all knowledge, and its realization is 
the ultimate aim of all life. 


YOUR SOULS INCARNATIONS 


What most people know about reincarnation could be placed in a nutshell. How 
the soul enters the body, how it leaves, where it goes, when it comes back to the 
earth again, and why—these are questions few can answer. 


Everyone should know! There is a story that can tell! For only a small sum, you 
can own the alluring and instructive book, A Thousand Years of Yesterdays. Everyone 
who has read the book says that he was unable to leave it without finishing it at one 
sitting. This book will tell you more about the real facts of reincarnation than any 
other story that was ever written. Don’t remain in darkness about such an important 
subject when it costs so little to know. Neatly bound with a cloth cover, it will be 
mailed to you for only $1.60 (11/5 sterling) postpaid. Order now from: Rosicrucian 
Supply Bureau, Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, California. 
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The Law of Opposites 


By RutH PHELPS 


cconRDING to the diction- 
ary, and with the tacit 
agreement of most of us, 
a pair of opposites con- 
sists of two things which 
are contrary to each 
other. This seems to bean 
almost self-evident truth. 
We puzzle a little over 
the problem of good and evil, and then 
hold steadfastly to the contrariness of 
their nature and leave the riddle to 
the philosophers and moralists to solve. 
Light is light, and darkness is darkness! 
Yet, in spite of determination to keep 
opposites, such as good and evil, light 
and darkness, in pigeonholes, they m- 
sist on getting confused. The dividing 
line seems to be a crooked ruler, no 
matter where it is placed. At twilight, 
especially on the desert or ocean, for an 
instant, the two opposites, light and 
darkness, become truly one. Walking 
in the bright moonlight, we know tem- 
orarily that darkness is the absence of 
tee Most of us, however, hurry back to 
the safety of the dictionary definition. 
Mystics and poets have given us a 
hint of a deeper truth behind the ap- 
parently obvious contrariness of oppo- 
sites. Why do we so often pass by the 
hints? If darkness is the absence of 
light, why does darkness seem to have 
such a definite character and existence 
of its own? If ugliness is the absence 
of beauty, why does ugliness seem to 
be as real as beauty? Why do chaos 
and ignorance have, in our minds, as 
much reality as do order and knowl- 
edge if not more? 
There are two reasons. 
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The first is 


that, to our five senses and our objec- 
tive mind, darkness has as much reality 
as light. The blackness of an unlighted 
room has as much reality in this sense 
as does the light when it is switched 
on. And the results of not seeing are 
just as real to us as those of seeing. 
But this brings us to the second reason. 

It is very difficult for us to conceive 
of absence as such. We think that out 
of darkness, somehow, light was created. 
We do not usually conceive of darkness 
in that sense of absence of light. We 
think not only of the pitch blackness of 
the unlighted road, but we associate 
with it the strange noises, the ruts we 
stumble into. In our lives, the absence 
of light creates certain results—a col- 
lision between you and a chair, for ex- 
ample. We confuse the results with 
the absence, the collision with the lack 
of light. If, in walking through a dark 
room, J run into a chair, I think of the 
darkness, and the collision with the 
chair, and the bruise as being all part 
of the same experience. Thereby, I 
fail to separate the resulting conditions 
from the darkness. The same applies 
also to light. 

If we separate the resulting condi- 
tions from the opposites themselves, we 
find the following to be true: The nega- 
tive one of a pair of opposites is the 
absence of the other, the positive. In 
other words, light and darkness are the 
negative and the positive aspects of the 
same thing. Out of darkness, Divine 
Mind created light. But darkness is 
only one aspect of the whole, of which 
light is the other aspect. The triad is 
completed by the fact of the oneness 


of the two opposites. These two oppo- 
sites are the base of the triangle (Rosi- 
crucian symbol for the idea of crea- 
tion), the third point of the triangle 
being the unity of the two opposites. 
As Cosmically all things are one, so 
two opposites are one. The third point, 
the wholeness or the unity, is different 
from the parts, and when of a construc- 
tive nature, it is also on a higher plane 
of consciousness. 

Because of his limited consciousness, 
man separates the whole into parts he 
can understand. The whole, the third 
point, is separated into the parts, the 
opposites, which form the base of the 
triangle. In evolving our consciousness, 
we must learn to see both the parts and 
the whole. First, we conceive of dark- 
ness as having reality of its own, not 
to be denied any more than we deny 
the body. Second, we realize that dark- 
ness is the absence of light. Then psy- 
chically, we comprehend that light and 
darkness are one. 

We may summarize the law of op- 
posites as follows: 

(a) Objectively, man conceives of a 
pair of opposites as consisting of two 
things which are contrary to each 
other; (b) Through his subjective think- 
ing, he learns that one of the pair is 
the absence of the other; (c) Through 
Cosmic Consciousness he realizes the 
oneness of opposites, that they are a 
unity. 

The opposites, light and darkness, 
have a symbolic, metaphysical meaning 
and importance. But of the many pairs 
of opposites, perhaps the three that are 
most important to the spiritual growth 
of the individual are truth and false- 
hood, beauty and ugliness, good and 
evil. For in resolving these three pairs, 
man paves the way for resolving the 
final ones. The duality of man con- 
sists of a pair of opposites, the material 
and the nonmaterial. 

Man and God, or man and the Cos- 
mic, are likewise opposites. But oppo- 
sites, through attunement and ultimate- 
ly through the attainment of Cosmic 
Consciousness, are realized as one. Man 
first unites the two opposites in him- 
self, the materia] and the nonmaterial. 
He then unites himself with the Cos- 
mic, with God. He becomes one with 
God, thus uniting the last pair of 
opposites. 


AMULETS 


By James C. Frencu, M.A., F.R.C. 
Curator, Rosicrucian Egyptian Museum 


AMULETS or objects to which were at- 
tributed powers of magical protection were 
worn by the living, or placed in and about 
the body of the dead, in the earliest Neo- 
lithic period of Ancient Egypt. 

Many kinds of stone, various types of 
wood, ivory, bone, wax, copper, gold and 
silver, and a glazed pottery substance called 
faience, went into the composition of the 
amulets. Many of these materials from 
which the amulets were made were be- 
lieved to have properties which could often 
be absorbed by the wearers. The amulets 
engraved with the names of gods, or words 
of power, were said to give supernatural 
qualities to the owner. 


The Rosicrucian Egyptian Museum has 
a large collection of rare ancient Egyptian 
amulets, many of which bear the names of 
Egyptian royalty. In the collection are to 
be found various types of the Scarab amulets 
dating back to the 1st and 2nd dynasties. 
The Scarab or Sacred Beetle was one of 
the most important amulets. Its sacred 
character was derived from the habit of 
the dung beetle, laying its eggs into a ball 
of dirt and burying it in the warm desert 
sand—the creature when hatched seemed 
to emerge alive out of the sand. To the 
ancient Egyptians it may have seemed that 
the beetle had the power of raising itself 
from the dead, and in this way it came 
to be regarded as the emblem of resurrec- 
tion and immortality. 

Among the amulets the “Ankh or Crux 
Ansata looped cross" was the Egyptian 
symbol of life, whereas the “Thet” amulet 
represented the girdle buckle of Isis. Made 
usually of a red material symbolic of the 
blood of Isis, it was believed to wash away 
the sins of the wearer. The “Dad” amulet 
was placed around the mummy as an em- 
blem of stability and protection, whereas 
the "Ab" represented the heart—symbol of 
the fountain of life in the hodies of gods, 
of animals and men, Often too it typified 
the conscience, bringing the wearer the 
protection of Osiris and Ra. 
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Leonardo Da Vinci, Master Mystic 


By Dr. H. Spencer Lews, F.R.C. 


(From Rosicrucian Digest, January-February, 1930) 


Since thousands of readers of the Rosicrucian Digest have not read many of the earlier 
articles of our late Imperator, Dr. H. Spencer Lewis, we adopted the editorial policy of 


publishing each month one of his outstanding articles, so that his thoughts would continue 


to reside within the pages of this publication. 


ust a few months 

more than 410 years 
ago, there passed from 
this earthly life into 
the spiritual body of 
the Great White Broth- 
erhood one of the most 
highly evolved master 
mystics of the period. 
His early training was 
attained in the mystic 
sciences in one of the 
secret schools of the 
Rosicrucian Brother- 
hood. For several cen- 
turies, the mystery of 
his life and the secret 
of his great knowledge 
remained unrevealed 
to the public and rested safely in the 
archives of the Order. But finally the 
inevitable translation and deciphering 
of his strange manuscripts were made 
public. The thing that he had left in 
the hands of his trusted co-worker in 
the Brotherhood during the last hours 
of his earthly life came to light in the 
time and manner prearranged, and the 
world became acquainted with another 
demonstration of a duality of character 
that is an outward example of inherited 
and acquired development. 

This great man was none other than 
the world-famous Leonardo da Vinci, 
the Florentine painter, usually known 
by two of his celebrated masterpieces, 
The Last Supper, which resides safely 
in a monastery in Milan, Italy, and 
Mona Lisa, which is now exhibited in 
the Louvre in Paris. Da Vinci was born 
in 1452 at Vinci, a Tuscan mountain 
town, and was claimed to be the ille- 
gitimate son of a Florentine notary 
and a peasant woman. Because of his 
father’s great wealth, he was given an 
excellent education in Florence, which 
was at that time the intellectual and 
artistic center of Italy. In his youth 
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he was extraordinarily 
impressive, handsome 
in appearance, power- 
ful in physique, and a 
very fine conversation- 
alist. 

Da Vinci apparent- 
ly carried over from 
a previous incarnation 
a tendency toward the 
fine arts, for early in 
his youth he manifest- 
ed a natural ability to 
express the dreams of 
his soul and conscious- 
ness in music and was 
known as one of the 
most marvelous impro- 
visers of the musical 
circles of the city. On the other hand, 
at odd times he manifested the ability 
to sketch and to express his thoughts 
in quick and deft strokes of pencil or 
crayon. But there was also born in him 
to be a companion to his genius an in- 
satiable desire for extraordinary knowl- 
edge, or that knowledge which was then 
considered arcane and secret. It was 
said of him that whenever he went to 
a library or the reading and reference 
room of an academy to seek facts per- 
taining to one of the academic subjects 
he was pursuing, he was always tempted 
by some casual subject in some forgot- 
ten book that required further research 
or more extended investigation. In 
yielding to the temptation to pursue 
the arcane subjects to their fullest reve- 
lation, he often neglected those which 
were a part of his curriculum. Long 
before he thought seriously of develop- 
ing his artistic talents, he was deeply 
involved in the natural sciences and 
especially in natural and spiritual laws. 

After the development of his artistic 
talents, Da Vinci became extraordinar- 
ily busy in painting and sculpturing, 
although his paintings became far more 


famous than anything he ever worked 
in clay. Many times he was commis- 
sioned by king and court, by church 
and state, to produce certain marvelous 
paintings, which for spiritual signifi- 
cance have never been equaled. Be- 
cause of the wide range of his work in 
painting and the great amount of it, 
very few persons knew that Da Vinci 
was interested in anything else. But 
to him there was another art as great 
as that which he had carried over from 
the past, and it was not long before 
his Cosmic inclination in this direction 
brought him in contact with the art of 
the Rosicrucians. He then began the 
dual career of his life, which makes 
him an oustanding character in mysti- 
cal literature. 


Secret Manuscripts 


His first contact with the Rosicru- 
cians was in Florence at about the time 
he was completing his academic studies. 
A few years later he made a number 
of journeys to a monastery believed to 
be situated in what is now known as 
Amalfi, and there he came in contact 
with one of the secret schools of the 
Rosicrucian mystics. At any rate, at 
about this time, he became initiated in- 
to their arts and mysteries, and was 
gradually prepared to be proficent in 
the use of their manuscripts and their 
laboratories. Here began his experi- 
ments, which he recorded in manu- 
scripts now known to be the astonish- 
ing secret writings of a great master. 

In an appreciation of Da Vinci writ- 
ten in German by the student of phi- 
losophy, Houston Stewart Chamberlain, 
we read this: "No greater painter ever 
lived; and this great painter was like 
Durer, and even more than Durer, a 
pre-eminent mathematician and mecha- 
nician. At the same time—as we see 
every day more clearly—a man of an 
all-embracing intellect, a Seer who 
penetrated all that his eyes saw, a Dis- 
coverer so inexhaustible that the world 
has perhaps never seen his like, a deep, 
bold Thinker.” 


The manuscripts which Da Vinci 
placed in the hands of his Rosicrucian 
companion just before he died, and 
which were dated to be revealed to the 
world at a certain time and under cer- 
tain conditions, were first believed to 
be of little value (when examined at 


the prophesied time) because of their 
peculiar character. Da Vinci’s connec- 
tion with the Rosicrucian mystics had 
never been publicly revealed, and his 
reputation centered almost exclusively 
around his mastership in art. It was 
known that he had been a prolific 
writer and that some of his manuscripts 
had been “lost,” but it was generally 
believed that if found, these manu- 
scripts would prove to be profound dis- 
sertations on the subject of art. When 
the manuscripts were finally presented 
by unknown hands to the various sci- 
entific bodies for examination, it was 
still believed that the many situations 
of peculiar writing contained matter 
that would be of interest only to art- 
ists. For this reason very little was done 
to decipher the secret writing and the 
strange script and bring the contents 
of the matter before the learned soci- 
eties of the day. 


In keeping with the Rosicrucian 
methods of his time, Da Vinci had writ- 
ten all of his manuscripts with script 
characters which constituted a more 
or less secret alphabet and were written 
im a unique manner. The general im- 
pression of the manuscripts when ex- 
amined by those who did not know the 
manner in which to read them was that 
they were written with the left hand, 
the characters being backhanded and 
the script reading from right to left. 
This presented an almost indecipher- 
able manuscript—in no way encourag- 
ing to persons who believed that any ef- 
fort to translate the words would result 
in nothing more than an artist’s dis- 
sertation on art. But as one eminent 
biographer has said of him: “Leonardo 
was the most extraordinary vestal geni- 
us of that age of geniuses, the Renais- 
sance. As a man of science he towered 
above all contemporaries, and had his 
views been known and generally pub- 
lished, they must have revolutionized 
the science of his day." The writer of 
that comment did not know, of course, 
that what Da Vinci wrote in his manu- 
scripts was known to others besides Da 
Vinci, and that much of the knowledge 
had been purposely held secret so that 
too great a revolution in the lives of 
mankind would not occur. 

Many great minds today do not real- 
ize that the masters in the Rosicrucian 
Brotherhood and in the Great White 
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Lodge are in possession of knowledge 
which, if publicly revealed, would un- 
questionably cause astonishing and re- 
grettable revolutions in the lives of 
mankind. Such knowledge is in the 
possession of the few advanced thinkers 
and workers in each period of civiliza- 
ton so that they may properly guide 
and protect it and bring its gradual 
adoption by civilization in order that 
no sudden revolution or startling change 
in our general affairs may cause unrest, 
and work to our detriment rather than 
to our progress. 


This same biographer also states that 
Da Vinci divined the secrets of nature 
and made discoveries which it has been 
reserved for our own time to perfect. 
And in this the biographer is correct. 
For much that was revealed in the Da 
Vinci manuscripts years later was just 
opportune and propitious for the state 
of man's development. And even now, 
four hundred or more years after his 
transition, many of the things which 
Da Vinci revealed in his manuscripts 
would be considered far in advance of 
our general public knowledge and might 
even be questioned as being entirely 
too futuristic. 


It would take a whole issue of this 
magazine to outline the remarkable rev- 
elations which were contained in Da 
Vinci’s manuscripts. We must remind 
you again of the date of his transition— 
the year 1519. 


Scientific Discoveries 


In the years in which most of Da 
Vinci’s manuscripts were written, the 
earth was still considered as being flat 
and only a few of the profound leaders 
in secret schools held any other opinion 
regarding the shape of the earth or of 
the general cosmogony of the universe. 
We are accustomed to think that Co- 
lumbus and a few of his immediate 
predecessors promulgated the first ideas 
of the earth being a sphere, but old 
mystical records show that a Rosicru- 
cian character, who taught logic and 
dietetics in the mystical school con- 
ducted by Charlemagne in Toulouse, 
France, in the ninth century, had in 
his private study and sanctum a sphere 
suspended from the ceiling on the sur- 
face of which he had marked the con- 
tinents of the earth. They were thus 
pictured in maps claimed to have been 
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found on the walls of the mystic schools 
of Egypt, and this old master, Alcuin, 
taught the idea of a cellular cosmogony 
and the fact that the earth was a 
sphere. Da Vinci's manuscripts were 
dated thirty years before Copernicus 
presented his questionable hypothesis 
of cosmogony in which he made the 
startling announcement that the earth 
was round. Da Vinci made the same 
statement and many others in regard 
to the sun, the moon, and the planets. 
On one of his manuscripts we find the 
heading in large, bold characters read- 
ing "il sole non si muove" (the sun 
does not move). 


To those who may say that this very 
statement shows that Da Vinci was in 
error in some of his scientific state- 
ments, we would simply say that it is 
best to hold judgment on this point 
until all evidence has been submitted, 
for there are eminent scientists of the 
present hour who are not quite con- 
vinced that the Copernican idea of the 
movement of the sun is correct, and 
there are many other eminent scientists 
who are quite ready to agree with what 
Da Vinci said centuries ago. We do 
not intend to argue this point, but some 
day, most of our readers will be better 
able to judge of the correctness of the 
two ideas, and then there will be time 
to consider the correctness of Da Vinci's 
statements. Many of his other state- 
ments in regard to astronomical laws 
have been proved absolutely correct. 


Da Vinci was also well aware of the 
fact that the blood in the human body 
circulates continuously, for in his manu- 
scripts he repeats in a number of places 
that he knows that the blood "runs an 
uninterrupted course through the veins" 
and that it proceeds from the heart and 
finds its way back to the heart, and he 
makes a distinction between the venous 
blood and the arterial blood. We must 
keep in mind that science has popular- 
ly credited the scientist Harvey with 
the discovery that the blood circulates 
through veins and arteries in the hu- 
man body. Harvey announced this sup- 
posed discovery to his close companions 
and workers in 1619, but did not an- 
nounce his discovery to the world un- 
til 1628. This we note is at least one 
hundred years after the transition of 
Da Vinci. 


We may easily understand why Da 
Vinci wished this fact, with many 
others, to be kept secret for a hundred 
years or more, by our noting what oc- 
curred when Harvey finally made the 
announcement of his "discovery"; he 
was condemned as a dangerous char- 
acter, considered insane, and his whole 
announcement rejected, and for many 
years the science of medicine and sur- 
gery was thrown 3nto a revolutionary 
state. If the announcement had come 
a hundred years sooner, it would have 
been completely rejected and lost, and 
there would have been far more dire 
consequences. It must be kept in mind 
that Harvey was likewise a Rosicrucian 
student, and one of the many workers 
in a Rosicrucian Jaboratory, and that 
he had access to the Rosicrucian rec- 
ords of Da Vinci's discoveries. 

Da Vincis manuscripts, many of 
which are not yet fully circulated and 
are carefully preserved waiting the 
proper time for publication, contain 
many astounding scientific facts, which 
are now secretly known only to the 
higher workers in the Brotherhood. 
"Those facts from his manuscripts, which 
were published centuries ago, deal not 
only with cosmogony and physiology, 
but with astounding observations in 
meteorology, the moon’s influence upon 
the tides, the manner in which to figure 
the elevation of continents, the laws 
and principles pertaining to fossil shells, 
and so forth. It was Da Vinci who 
originated the science of hydaulics and 
invented the hydrometer. His plans for 
the canalization of rivers is one of the 
modern schemes of great value in irri- 
gation. He invented a large number 
of labor-saving devices and machines, 
many of which are remarkable for 
his period and time, and as a mathema- 
tician he takes a very high rank. Can 
you imagine anything more peculiar 
than a famous artist originating the 
sclence of hydraulics and inventing 
pieces of machinery and scientific in- 
struments such as the hydrometer? 


In keeping with the old arcane schools 
and their systems of study and writing, 
Da Vinci adhered to the mystic princi- 
ple that “in the beginning God geome- 
trized." Therefore, all of Da Vinci’s 
manuscripts are filled with geometrical 
designs for symbols, and every law and 
principle is worked out in mathematical 


symbols and laws. We know that, in 
the early days, mathematics belonged 
almost exclusively to the arcane sci- 
ences and to the adoption of philosophy 
to the practical sciences. It was quite 
common for the Rosicrucian mystics in 
ancient times, as today, to express all 
of the natural and spiritual laws with 
geometrical symbols and mathematical 
notations. This is why Da Vinci wrote 
across the top of one of his most im- 
portant manuscripts these significant 
words: "Let no man read me who is 
not a mathematician.” In other words, 
Da Vinci was saying in a forcible ex- 
clamation, let no one attempt to read 
and understand my writings who is not 
a mystical geometrizer. 


Masterful Paintings 


It is said in some encyclopedias deal- 
ing with the life of Leonardo da Vinci 
that he was the greatest of all scientists. 
It seems to be the common practice in 
biographical and historical sketches to 
praise a man for his scientific attain- 
ments and to accept as a mere fact his 
greatness in art or music. In other 
words, the human mind seems to look 
upon greatness in music and art as a 
gift of the gods, not necessarily imply- 
ing any effort, preparation, or worthi- 
ness to receive that blessing, whereas 
greatness in the sciences indicates at- 
tainment through personal volition, ef- 
fort, and extreme sacrifices of time and 
thought. For this reason, many writers 
on the life of Da Vinci speak only casu- 
ally of his artistic abilities, and, while 
they acknowledge that some of his 
paintings represent the highest degree 
of mastership, they marvel more at his 
achievements in science, and would lead 
one to think that he was more of a 
scientist than an artist. On the other 
hand, the average person is usually 
surprised to learn that the one whom 
he has learned to love and admire as 
the master painter of Mona Lisa and 
of The Last Supper should have known 
anything at all about the sciences. 


In dealing with the life of Da Vinci, 
I am attempting to show that he was a 
master equally in art and science, and 
that both of these masterships were a 
credit to him, because of his efforts, 
thinking, and his living in a previous 
as well as in his last incarnation. I do 

(Continued on Page 429) 
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Music and Tranquility 


By Met Hiticer, M.A. F. R.C. 


EVER had man made a 
more penetrating obser- 
vation concerning the arts 
than when Confucius de- 
clared, “It is impossible 
for a vicious man to be- 
es a a musician." 

4 s simple statement 1n 
Am its originality reveals a 
deep knowledge of the laws governing 
human behavior; it recognizes the one- 
ness between man's music and his mor- 
al behavior. That the Chinese sage was 
accurate in his commentary, we prove 
daily; one can accept axiomatically that 
to know the music of a nation is to 
know its intentions. 

The history of man's art constitutes 
the history of his innermost yearnings, 
be this the enigma of the carvings on 
Easter Island, or the penitent petitions 
for the light revealed in the Gregorian 
Chant—product of centuries of sup- 
pression. 

If we were to define art in a manner 
to which everyone could give assent, 
we might say that it is: “Sensation 
put to its highest conceivable use.” 
However, for the thoughtful person, 
this meaning continually expands. Mu- 
sic is a language for the communication 
of Soul to Soul. Although physical sen- 
sations and emotions are aroused, these 
are but the vehicle for the message; the 
art is much grander, as we shall see. 
Sound is only the physical manifesta- 
tion, the diminutive, sensual part of the 
concept. 

Even though the composer uses tonal- 
ity, harmony, rhythm, texture, etc., as 
tools, he does nevertheless, contact some- 
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thing infinitely greater than this. For 
he seeks Truth—ever-expanding, unre- 
vealed Truth. He is, in fact, the mystic 
expressing through esthetics. 


Tonal Creativeness 


To be creative it is necessary to be 
a prophet, to express something hereto- 
fore unrevealed. The artist works with 
a force that is mighty, a force which 
ultimately must always prevail We 
have seen, as an example, that Beetho- 
ven's expressed yearnings of a soul, 
bursting in its demands for its divine 
birthright—human liberty—conquered 
and prevailed against great physical 
force. For when this mighty musical 
thought-form engaged in a titanic strug- 
gle with the brute force of Hitler’s 
propaganda and his war-machine, it 
vanquished ignorance by imparting a 
certain intuitive revelation of Truth. 
It is now more than seven years since 
Beethoven's symbol (the three dots and 
a dash) led us to victory. We can re- 
call the opening theme of Beethoven's 
powerfu] fifth symphony as the spirit- 
ual rallying-point for all people op- 
pressed and fighting for freedom. By 
so doing we allied ourselves with this 
composer's thought-form. Thus, almost 
a century and a half later, Beethoven's 
work reaffirmed its mighty character 
and led the people. ere must be, 
therefore, a power and a personality in- 
grained into the very nature of great 
inspirations. But perhaps you object— 
you may insist that after all we de- 
feated Hitler with guns, ammunition, 
bloodshed, sacrifice, but I submit that 
armies do not lead themselves nor do 


guns inspire sacrifice. One significant 
fact remains. Hitlers might is gone, 
but the symphony has grown in stature. 

What, then, inspires the vigor of 
Beethoven, the elevated wholesomeness 
of Bach, the elfin purity of Mozart, the 
soul-searching introspection of Dvorak, 
the mysticism of Palestrina?—of 
Franck? Students of those things which 
lie beneath the surface seek light, and 
seek to spread the light. Thus does also 
the artist, the composer; hence, the 
work of each differs from that of his 
co-worker in the measure that their per- 
sonalities, skills, and attunement vary. 
These have had a revelation of a light 
which sets them apart from the public 
at large. The public, unfortunately, is all 
too prone to think of music as sound vi- 
brations producing beneficent emotional 
effects—always excepting, of course, 
that misnomer of sensuality dignified 
by the title “popular music." The com- 
poser has grasped within his very be- 
ing—intuitively—that this language is 
in fact one of the Rays of God’s wis- 
dom. Each seeks to develop one facet 
of the Gem of this inexhaustible wis- 
dom. This will become a most wonder- 
ful revelation to each of us some day, 
in some inspired moment of our jour- 
ney upward. 

This essential key is a most intrigu- 
ing heritage. To feel in part its vast 
portent we have but to realize that to 
create means to make something new 
—something which does not at present 
exist in the world of man—or to draw 
from the Mind of the Cosmic an unre- 
vealed thought. We are capable of all 
this! It is this astonishing and inspir- 
ing potential which sets man above the 
beasts and identifies men as sons of 
God, and co-creators with God. Man 
can create! The implications actually go 
beyond our imaginations, for the im- 


agination—vehicle of creation—grows. 


with exercise. Look into the heavens 
—is there a ceiling to creation? It is 
necessary ever to look to new horizons, 
to greater good, to God. To compose 
another Eroica symphony, however 
beautiful, would now have no creative 
merit. 
Iluminative Attunement 

This force, almost asleep within us, 
we should develop—if not actively, then 
at least passively. This definite method 
of attunement—taking part in con- 


structive, concordant music—will illu- 
mine our future and improve our lives 
in a most certain manner. Most cer- 
tain, because it never becomes neces- 
sary to retrace our steps, or to unlearn 
a falsely-conceived philosophy. Growth, 
albeit slow, is nevertheless sure. Here 
it can well be said that “The Kingdom 
of Heaven cometh not with observa- 
tion," and I hasten to add with con- 
firmed certainty also, that “The King- 
dom is within you.” 

All this is true because the artist 
speaks to us in symbols—a most fortu- 
nate arrangement. Practicing occultists 
are aware that a great symbol is inex- 
haustible; it expands as the growth of 
our consciousness; it is not subject to 
the tyranny of words. The symbol is 
never revealed openly in its entirety, 
and as we grow we help to energize it. 
Therefore, music—symbol in esthetics 
—is eternally unfathomable, yet ever 
tangible to him who has given it the 
required effort. This is a miracle, great 
as the miracle of life. The listener par- 
takes and makes himself receptive, and 
his emotions are stirred. Soon he is ele- 
vated above the mundane plane and 
his feelings are one with those of the 
composer of the selection being played. 
On a higher level of consciousness, he 
becomes a philosopher. As he then rises 
in consciousness, he feels universal love, 
benevolence, or whatever the listener 
in his upward spiral is elevated to. But 
words are tyrants, Description here 
fails—even tne imagination must sur- 
render. No word has been spoken, the 
message has come from higher spheres, 
the only possible source; and a certain 
undefinable gem of wisdom is perma- 
nently owned. Is this not higher learn- 
ing? 

Perhaps you wonder why this does 
not happen more commonly, or you 
ask, do I have to devote a lifetime of 
concerted listening to gain this? No, 
not necessarily. However, the average 
person is used to sensual appeasement, 
to effortless entertainment. Particular- 
ly in America, many an individual 
rushes from party to movie to radio 
to television for fear that an unwary 
moment should catch him without out- 
side entertainment—for fear that he 
would be thrust upon his divine gift, 
his imagination. When his pacifier is 
gone, he is restless. 
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Living in such an attitude with crea- 
tive forces stifled, the true message can- 
not manifest. The beneficiary must 
make some effort, too. In this day of 
excellent phonograph recordings, it is 
possible for anyone to experience the 
greater message. But we habitually 
scatter our forces. We listen a little 
here, a little more to something else- 
where, giving only occasional attention. 
Thus we ‘spread ourselves thin.’ All 
great music has a message, but through 
occasional listening we fail to embrace 
the deeper meaning. Paradoxically, the 
Message speaks to you in silence—in 
that silence that is within you. Ap- 
preciation is a form of meditation! 


Listening Technique 


If you seek this higher experience, 
try this experiment. Select a recording 
with a great and noble purpose, like a 
Bach motet or cantata; or, if you prefer 
something purely instrumental, Dvo- 
rak’s Cello Concerto or Beethoven’s Vi- 
olin Concerto. Your selection should be 
about twenty to forty minutes long, 
and preferably new to you. Now play 
your recording while you go about your 
mundane tasks; hear it while you work; 
play it many times. There will come a 
day when hardly a note is a stranger 
to you. The music will begin to sing 
from within you and you will seem to 
exist within it, hearing as it were with 
your entire being. It will then become 
your constant companion. 

At this time you will be ready for 
the higher message; then will the mys- 
tic power of music reveal itself to you. 
Behind such a humble blind as “motet” 
or “concerto” are hidden some of the 
most sublime contacts ever made by 
man. By thus attuning, you will have 
become a lighted torch which in subtle 
ways spreads good will in a world of 
darkness. 

Now, if music assumes such an impor- 
tant place, then what does it promise 
for the future? History or tradition re- 
veals that in ages past—even among 
the peoples of Atlantis—man did evolve 
a complex musicology; and there have 
been systems more subtle than our pres- 
ent diatonic scale. The ancients had 
discovered much more of the tonal art 
than our proud civilization suspects! 
Even the signal contribution of Bach— 
the temperance of the scale—was not 
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unknown to the ancients. Yet one im- 
portant facet, it seems, lacked extensive 
development—that of harmony. 

Today we again stand upon the 
threshold of a new, grand horizon. If all 
this musical potential lay in mankind’s 
subconsciousness, then why has it re- 
mained dormant these twelve millenni- 
ums since the deluge? It is safe to 
say that Atlantis succumbed for want 
of spiritual maturity. We know that 
knowledge having no regard for others 
leads to disaster. 


World Peace 


It would seem, then, that these very 
facts are most hopeful signs portending 
future world peace! Why has humani- 
ty been blessed in the past three centu- 
ries with an overwhelming number of 
musical geniuses? Why have the Mas- 
ters and Guides of humanity arranged 
for so many great artists to incarnate 
under favorable circumstances? We 
know that the mystical hierarchy is 
not wasteful. If these powers allowed 
man to remain in auditory ignorance 
during twelve millenniums, why should 
they now recall this most precious jew- 
el asleep in man’s consciousness? It 
would be senseless to claim that the 
‘Knowing Ones’ would recall this latent 
gift, only to await its desecration in 
the oncoming atomic age. 


Did Pythagoras reveal only the basic 
paucis of the tonal art because he 

ew that two thousand years would 
pass before man's readiness to receive 
all that “Great One’ knew? Music since 
Bach and Handel abounds in unprece- 
dented Harmonies, In this unfoldment 
is there discernible—the prophecy of 
world peace? Shall this signify that 
man is at long last almost ready to live 
in harmony with his fellow passengers 
on this planet? If we may rest on rea- 
son, then the outlook is for peace—and 
soon. 


But this is logic—a reasoning of the 
mind and not the prophecy of esthetics. 
“A vicious man cannot become a great 
musician." 


To create is to prophesy! Go then 
to the soul of music itself. Become 
entranced by Divine Mind speaking 
through one of His harbingers, and you 
will know that the peaceful shall in- 
herit the earth! 


Leonardo Da Vinci, Master estie 


(Continued from Page 425) 


not mean to imply by this that the 
last-known incarnation of Da Vinci 
is the final one of his cycles of incar- 
nations. 

What will probably interest our 
readers more than that he attained 
mastership in art and mastership in the 
sciences is the fact that he attained 
mastership in mysticism. It is the lat- 
ter phase of mastership that is unques- 
tionably more responsible for his unique 
mastership in art and science than any 
other element. Granting that in a pre- 
vious incarnation he had established 
the foundation for both his artistic tal- 
ents and his scientific knowledge, we 
must realize that it was his further 
development in the fields of mysticism 
in his last-known incarnation that en- 
abled him to achieve the unique place 
he holds in the fields of research and 
study. 


Mystical Expression 


Looking at his achievements broadly, 
one may ask, what it is about his art 
that makes his paintings so attractive, 
impressive, and distinctive as to put 
them in a class of their own? Unques- 
tionably it is the mystical element. The 
picture Mona Lisa is probably the most 
mysterious and most difficult of analy- 
sis of any portrait that was ever made. 
Even those unacquainted with the tech- 
nique of art are held in a spell of fasci- 
nation by that picture, which they can- 
not explain and cannot attribute wholly 
to the elusive smile or the countenance 
of the woman, although this is one of 
the points of technique, which even our 
modern painters are unable to duplicate 
or properly analyze. In the case of the 
famous painting in Milan, known as 
The Last Supper, many thousands of 
persons have stood before it in awe and 
spiritual humility, fascinated, too, by 
its mystical spell and yet unable to de- 
termine what it is that makes it seem 
to be a thing alive with a spiritual, 
mystical story that tells itself to one’s 
very soul. 

Those familiar with the technique 
of art try to explain the mysterious ele- 
ments of that great painting by point- 
ing out that Da Vinci used a new law 


in his composition of grouping of the 
characters seated at the table with 
Jesus, and that he has arranged them 
in groups of three characters to each 
group, and has thereby unconsciously 
invoked a law that has its subtle ap- 
peal to some responsive element in our 
spiritual natures. The mystic knows 
that this grouping of the characters ac- 
cording to the law of the triangle does 
have its mystical appeal, but that is 
not the only mystical element in that 
famous painting. I have been analyz- 
ing it carefully for a number of years 
and I have found at least seventeen mys- 
tical principles in that painting, and yet 
I sense that I have not discovered many, 
many others far more important than 
the ones J have found. There is mysti- 
cism in the shades and tones of the 
colors he used. There is mysticism in 
the arrangement of the hands and the 
feet. There is a spiritual significance in 
the eyes and in the glances that are be- 
ing exchanged by those seated at the 
table. These things are not by chance, 
but because of the mystical knowledge 
which was the foundation of Da Vinci's 
achievements. 


And if one asks what in Da Vinci's 
scientific achievements made him fa- 
mous as a scientist and, in fact the 
foremost revealer of nature's great laws, 
one must admit that it is the mysticism 
which he revealed in those things usu- 
ally considered grossly material and 
purely scientific. 


One of the foremost contentions of 
Da Vinci in his writings on esthetic 
mysticism is the idea, briefly expressed 
in his own words, that “all knowledge 
is of the senses." He meant not only 
the objective senses but the psychic or 
dens senses as well However, to 
illustrate his meaning he used the phys- 
ical senses, and especially the eye and 
its functioning, as one of the ideal 
channels for the reception of universal 
truths. He argued that the eye first, 
and the ear second, were the most im- 

rtant in this regard. He claimed, 

owever, that the poet failed to reveal 
the great truths, which the artist could 
reveal and that the musician came 
nearer to revealing the great truths 
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than did the poet; although the artist, 
in his estimation, was the most capable 
of all. 


His explanation for this is purely 
mystical and truly sound and rational. 
He claimed that the poet was able to 
give us only one impression and one idea 
at a time, for he was limited to words 
which had to be seen by the eye indi- 
vidually and which could convey only a 
limited impression at one time. There- 
fore, the ideas suggested in words were 
always lacking in that harmonious 
grouping and relationship to other es- 
sentials which made a harmonious com- 
position. The artist on the other hand 
was able to paint or depict his story in 
a manner such as to convey one central 
idea to the eye with a proper grouping 
of secondary essentials so related to the 
primary one that all of them formed a 
narmonious group, giving the mind a 
harmonius impression or a complete 
concept. The musician was able to do 
this same thing but perhaps to a more 
limited degree, 


Harmonie Composition 


We will recall that Da Vinci was an 
accomplished musician and, therefore, 
competent to criticize and comment 
upon musical compositions. I am happy 
in the fact that years ago I, too, learned 
from my mystical studies the truths 
which Da Vinci expresses regarding 
artistic, musical, and literary composi- 
tions. He says that in a simple melody, 
consisting of one note being played at 
a time, we have the one idea impression 
which the poet finds as his limit. In a 
chord of notes we have a composition of 
harmonious impressions being conveyed 
to the ear at one time, and, therefore, 
giving to the spiritual and psychic na- 
tures of our beings an impression that 
has a central idea with its related and 
harmonious elements giving it a back- 
ground and a more nearly perfect pic- 
ture. With the proper harmonic notes 
played by a second hand giving us an 
additional chord, we add to the complex 
impression on the ear; for the tone 
colors and details of the composition 
cause an impression that is no longer 
a simple idea but a very composite one, 
almost as complete as a picture. In this 
argument we discover some of the mys- 
tical principles which Da Vinci used, 
not unconsciously, but very masterfully 
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in his paintings. This the technical crit- 
ics of art, not being students of mysti- 
cism, have failed to realize, but every 
mystic and every spiritually attuned 
individual senses this quality when he 
stands before Da Vinci’s masterpieces. 

Speaking further on this principle of 
impressions creating proper harmonic 
compositions in our minds, Da Vinci 
says: “Harmony cannot be bred other- 
wise than in instants in which the rela- 
tive proportions of things are seen or 
heard." In speaking of the mystical 
art of his compositions, or of the com- 
positions in art or music by any master, 
he says: "The outer (practical) work 
must be the indication of the inner 
understanding.” 


Da Vinci, like the true mystic, warns 
us, however, of the work performed by 
those who have merely a marvelous 
imagination as a foundation for their 
creations, as different from that by 
those who have lived and experienced 
the things they portray. He constantly 
refers to the fact that experience is the 
only foundation for true understanding, 
and that we must come to experience 
the things of life, both good and bad, 
joyous and sorrowful, if we would de- 
velop the true understanding of life, 
and that no amount of imagination or 
impersonal logic can supplant actual 
experience. When he speaks of experi- 
ence and understanding, he reminds 
that he wishes the word understanding 
to be realized in contradistinction to 
mere sense impressions, and he makes 
a very definite distinction between “the 
whole Higher Power of recognition and 
mere observation" He also refers to 
mere observation as the Lower Power, 
and says that the Higher Power of rec- 
ognition must be born of experience. 
Therefore, he exhorts us to put no faith 
in authors who have wished by the 
force of imagination alone to make 
themselves interpreters between nature 
and man, and warns us not to give 
ourselves up to those things of which 
the human mind is incapable, and 
which cannot be demonstrated by any 
natural example. 

The whole life of Da Vinc proves 
that he adhered to his injunction, which 
he proclaimed should be the law of 
every artist, poet, sculptor, and scien- 
tist: "You must compete with nature!” 
He claimed that the artist in painting 


must learn how to give us that har- 
monious arrangement of essential ele- 
ments in form, perspective, and color 
which nature presents in her inimitable 
way, and that although no artist can 
successfully compete with nature in 
such compositions and in the portrayal 
of colors, he must constantly attempt to 
do so. So with the sculptor and the 
writer as well as the musician. In his 
scientific experiments in what must 
have been a marvelously equiped labo- 
ratory at one of the Rosicrucian temples 
or universities, he constantly sought to 
duplicate nature's constructive process, 
and, therefore, experimented with trans- 
mutation and with spontaneous genera- 
tion and other processess whereby na- 
ture created ai produced the marvels 
which we witness. 

It was in such experimentation that 
he learned the great truths which made 
him the greatest of all scientists. Natu- 
rally in his esthetic mysticism, and in 
the nobility and spiritual beauty of his 
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life, he attempted to imitate the Christ 
Spirit, and to duplicate the spiritual, 
creative, processes of the Cosmic. This 
made Da Vinci a man beloved by many, 
adored by those who were his intimate 
friends, and at the same time one who 
was greatly feared by the enemies of 
Light and Knowledge. It is a fact that, 
as the greatness of his career became 
known and the enemies of Light, as 
well as the admirers of his work, sought 
to fathom his personal history, and as 
years passed and the research work 
continued, there has been nothing 
found in his whole life that indicates a 
moral or ethical weakness, or any ele- 
ment of character other than of spirit- 
ual nobility and mystic sublimity. 


Well may all mystics, and especially 
all Rosicrucians, love Da Vinci; and 
certainly in the library of every Rosi- 
crucian, or in the sanctum of every 
mystic, there should be a picture of Da 
Vinci or a reproduction of one of his 
famous paintings. 
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PUZZLED OVER A PRESENT? 


Do you find it hard to select the proper gift for a friend? Would you like him, or ) 


her, to be completely satisfied this Christmas? 


Send a Gift Certificate and let them select an item of their own choosing from the 
great variety of articles in our Supply Bureau. Distinctively and expensively designed 
to resemble checks, these certificates are issued in any amount over $1.00 (7/2 sterling). 
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San Jose, California 
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NWILLINGLY brought into 
the comity of nations in 
1853, Japan has ever 
since engrossed the West- 
ern world as a charming 
enigma. About the turn 
of the century, Lafcadio 
Hearn wrote that another 

EU fifty years would have to 
pass before Japan could be interpreted 
completely. Such calculations were 
based on the tempo of progress of an 
era unable to foresee or measure the 
disruptions and violence of growth in 
the new century. Hearn's fifty years 
have passed, and with them that Japan 
which was to him a reality. 


Today, another, newer, more modern 
Japan—in many ways almost a stranger 
to its older self—makes its demands 
upon our understanding. The coun- 
try’s present strategic position in world 
affairs so different from that of any 
tme in the past makes one welcome 
everything which fosters a better ac- 
quaintance with the people and the 
country. 

Throughout the month of September 
in the San Jose Art Gallery of the 
Rosicrucian Egyptian, Oriental Museum 
an exhibition of contemporary Folk Art 
of Japan has suec pleased, and 
made friends for Japan of the thou- 
sands who have visited it. 

In folk art, the heart speaks its 
thoughts without affectation and in all 
sincerity. As Coleridge so rightly said 
in reference to poetry, “What comes 
from the heart goes to the heart." The 
fundamental integrity of a people thus 
lies open to view without disguise, and 
it is a heart-warming experience to the 
Westerner to view those things which 
the Japanese fashions for his daily use 
and comfort, and to find in them beau- 
ty that is clean, sturdy, utilitarian. 
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They tell Japan’s story in a way that 
is immediately convincing. 

On September 7, Mr. Obayishi of 
the Consul General’s staff in San 
Francisco spoke feelingly of what the 
new Japan hopes to accomplish in her 
recent venture into Democracy. Two 
color films were shown at that time, 
Gateway to Japan and Picturesque 
Japan, which in every way gave added 
emphasis to Mencius’ remarks: “To see 
once is better than to hear a hundred 
times." Such a remark might be ap- 
plied equally well to the exhibit itself 
—and to these words of description. 

AV A 

Appreciations of a happy summer are 
still drifting into the Dean’s office at 
R.C. U. Many fratres and sorors who 
felt uncertain of their educational 
background found the auditing system 
at R. C. U. suiting them to a “T.” What 
is auditing? That provision by the 
university that any frater and soror 
who does not feel up to the pressure 
of homework and examinations may 
"sit in" on a course of his choice and 
enjoy all the benefits of classwork at 
R. C. U. without the actual study nec- 
essary for a certificate. What more in- 
ducement need any timid member 
have for a thriling three weeks at 
Rose-Croix University? 

+ * Ld 

Any alumnus (or alumna) of Rose- 
Croix University who wishes informa- 
tion regarding the new plans set for 
accomplishment of the Rose-Croix 
Alumni Association should write to: 
Mrs. Harold Venske, Solvang, Cali- 
fornia, P.O. Box 22. 

A. y A 

September brought most staff mem- 
bers and officers back to their desks 
refreshed by vacations in various parts 
of the country. With so many coming 


from other parts of the country to 
California for their vacations, it may 
be thought that Californians merely 
stay at home. Some of them do—but 
the Pacific Northwest calls to some, 
Hawaii to others, and some (as did the 
Grand Secretary of AMORC) go as far 


as Mexico. 
* * * 


Weekly convocations in the Supreme 
Temple were resumed in September 
and in October the Rose-Croix Univer- 
sity fall and winter series of lectures 
began. On October 5 a large class took 
the First Degree initiation in the Su- 
preme Temple. It would seem the sea- 
son of 59-53 is off to a solid start. 


A y A 


The Appellation Rite, mentioned in 
this department in September as an 
important feature of this year’s con- 
vention proceedings, deserves another 
word now: It was performed by Frater 
Paul Deputy of the Instruction Depart- 
ment. Through the hectic attempt to 
be several places at the same time, the 
Temple Echoes reporter, otherwise a 
reliable newsgatherer, nearly exhaust- 
ed himself. Consequently, he nodded 
once or twice and confused two indi- 
viduals. Fratres Piepenbrink and Dep- 
uty were fairly ubiquitous during the 
days of convention and it must have 
been during one of their changes that 
your unsuspecting reporter came in. 
Both of them have forgiven him for 
his blunder in confusing them; so it is 
hoped that everyone else will, too. Next 
year he promises to have an assistant 
watcher—to watch him watch the 
others. 


A V A 


Señor Raul José Fajardo is a new- 
comer to the Latin-American Division 
in Rosicrucian Park. A varied back- 
ground, long residence in the United 
States—including three years in the 
army stationed at Wright Field, Day- 
ton, Ohio—and much teaching experi- 
ence all suggest Señor Fajardo’s fitness 
for his post. In addition, he plays the 
flute. 

Señor Fajardo is a native of Cuba, 
having been born in Santiago de Cuba 


V 


on February 17, 1919. After a grammar 
and high school education there, he 
came to California's Curtis Wright 
Technical School at Glendale to further 
his interest in aeronautics. 

From there he went to Harlow Air- 
craft Company as a design engineer 
where a long business career might 
have developed had it not been for the 
draft. Three years of army experience 
followed at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 
Then back to California and Leland 
Stanford to study under the G. I. Bill 
of Rights— Romance languages and phi- 
losophy this time, with the acquisition 
of two degrees, A.B. and M.A. He 
served there as instructor in Spanish 
for three years, and also taught in the 
Center for Adult Education at night. 

A return to Cuba about this time 
gave him the opportunity to teach a 
course in Comparative Religion at the 
University of Santiago de Cuba as a 
visiting professor, and later to give the 
same course at the University of Ha- 
vana under the auspices of the Center 
of Human Engineering. 


'Two books have grown out of Senor 
Fajardo's experience thus far and indi- 
cate the scope of his questing thought 
during his years of concern with mun- 
dane matters. Both are in Spanish and 
were published within a year of one 
another: They are The Universal Soul 
(1951) and The Universal Conscience 
and Marti (1952)—both, be it said, in 
understandable harmony with the Rosi- 
crucian teachings. 

However serene the outward course 
of events, Senor Fajardo had inner con- 
flicts. From the mystic to the mundane 
and back again. From ritualistic re- 
ligion to evangelism, always with a 
conviction that a muddle way of union 
must exist. Having passed through San 
Jose numerous times in his journey- 
ings, Senor Fajardo once stopped at 
Rosicrucian Park and made inquiry 
about the Order. He was satisfied its 
teachings would fortify him for his 
further search and give him necessary 
direction. And now he is here helping 
others in the way he himself has been 
helped. A happy circumstance for all 
concerned. 


V 


The greatest remedy for anger is delay.—SENECA 
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Exotic Customs of Old Mexico 


By Wiram{ F. 


AcH year, on November 
the second, the Indians of 
Oaxaca observe the “Day 
of the Dead," and com- 
mune with the spirits of 
their departed ones. The 
period is ushered in on 
the first day of Novem- 
ber, at twelve o'clock 
noon, by shooting off aerial bombs to 
signify the arrival of the angels, who 
come to prepare for the reception of 
the spirits at noon on the following 
day. 

In preparation for this observance, 
the cemeteries are profusely decorated 
with candles, beautiful flowers and 
floral arrangements. On many graves, 
articles that had been dear to the owner 
may be seen. A child’s grave may be 
covered with toys and playthings that 
had belonged to it. Food is placed on 
the graves for the spirits. Families go 
to the cemeteries early in the day. They 
bring their meals and eat them as 
though again with their loved ones. 

In the homes, altars are erected, high- 
ly decorated, and food is placed on 
ther The natives believe that the spir- 
its partake of the food, at least in es- 
sence. Many of them say that they 
see the spirits of their loved ones. 

Prior to the Day of the Dead, the 
markets abound in special novelties 
suitable for the occasion—miniature 
figures of skeletons, skulls, and cross- 
bones, men carrying a coffin on their 
shoulders, and many other symbolic 
items. 

A special rich bread is baked dur- 
ing this season, in which many eggs 
are used and the outsides of the loaves 
are decorated with appropriate designs. 
The demand for eggs at this time creates 
a scarcity, and the prices go up. 


Community Festivities 


The Christmas season opens early in 
December, with festivals held in honor 
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of patron saints. We observed the festi- 
val held for La Soledad, the patron 
saint of Oaxaca, which lasted for sev- 
eral days, at the church of La Soledad 
in the city of Oaxaca. 

During this period, special church 
services are held, and in the courtyard, 
dancing is engaged in during the day, 
by native tribes in their ancient color- 
ful tribal costumes, performing native 
dances to native music. It is a beauti- 
ful sight to see each of the twenty- 
five distinctive tribes represented, going 
through their performance with the 
brilliantly colored gowns scintillating 
in the bright sunshine. 

The festival centers around the 
church, and for blocks the streets are 
shut off to traffic, for they are densely 
occupied by vendors of various foods, 
novelties, and wares. The natives, with 
their women and children, come from 
distant villages, many on foot, covering 
a journey of two or three days each 
way. Those who have come from afar 
sleep at night, beside their place of busi- 
ness, on the street pavement, sidewalk, 
or churchyard, and wrapped only in 
blankets. 

From December 16 to December 24, 
“Posada” processions are in order. These 
are unique and different in character 
from any Christmas celebration in any 
other country. The posada is centered 
around the Nativity of Christ, and rep- 
resents Joseph and Mary seeking shel- 
ter during um journey to Bethlehem, 
lasting nine days. With a miniature 
of Joseph and Mary, the procession 
calls at various homes, where at first 
they are denied entrance, but finally 
they find a place that gives them ref- 
uge. After admission, a period of fes- 
tivities is set in motion which is usually 
centered around a “Pinata.” 

The pinata consists of a large earthen 
vessel, highly decorated with colored 
tissue paper and ribbons, and filled with 
fruits and sweets. It is suspended from 


a high point by a rope, one end of 
which is held by one of the party. In- 
dividuals are blindfolded singly, given 
a stick, and asked to strike and break 
the piñata. However, this is made dif- 
ficult by the person holding the free 
end of the rope, for he will pull the 
piñata up and out of reach when it is 
in danger of being broken too early in 
the proceedings. Finally the piñata is 
broken, or allowed to fall to the floor 
and break, after which all those present 
scramble for the contents. 


The various churches combine po- 
sadas with their ceremonies. The pro- 
cession carrying the miniature of Jo- 
seph and Mary is organized inside the 
church, followed by candle torchbear- 
ers, after preparatory services. When 
ready, they march outside and around 
the churchyard, then reappear at the 
church door, which they find closed. A 
series of alternate chanting now begins 
between those outside and those on the 
inside of the church, as they plead for 
admittance. Finally they are admitted, 
and the ceremonies take on the spirit of 
rejoicing. At the end, instead of break- 
ing a piñata, gifts which have been ac- 
cumulated are presented to all of the 
children present. 


The posadas were established by Au- 
gustinian and Franciscan priests direct- 
ly after the conquest of Mexico by the 
Spaniards, with the object of substitut- 
ing a pagan celebration with a Catholic 
one, since it was the custom of the 
Aztecs to celebrate—precisely during 
Christmas time—the advent of Huitzi- 
lopochtli, the god of war. 


During the Christmas season, each 
home usually has a Nacimiento. This 
is an altar with a crib or cradle in 
which the Christ Child lies, attended by 
Joseph: and Mary, the shepherds, and 
the Three Wise Men. Much skill and 
ornamentation is embodied in these 
Nacimientos, which are offset by an 
artistic background of moss and lighted 
candles. The Nacimiento takes the 
place of Santa Claus as observed in the 
United States. Santa Claus can be found 
onlv here and there in the larger more 
modernized cities. 


On Christmas Eve, "Calendas" are 
organized. These are illuminated pro- 
cessions at midnight, originating at each 
individual church. Those churches that 


have the funds to do so construct elabo- 
rate and artistic electrically-lighted floats 
on trucks, representing scenes from the 
Nativity. Those churches that do not 
have the funds for floats content them- 
selves with special illuminated banners 
or an illuminated balloonlike object that 
bears the name of the church. A pro- 
cession of torchbearers is attached to 
each church group, carrying protected 
candle torches, mounted on long sticks. 
The design, color, and shape of the can- 
dle protectors are individual to each 
church group and present a very color- 
ful effect, like a moving mosaic of multi- 
colored jewels, as they parade around 
the city square. The whole effect is 
highlighted by the occasional appear- 
ance of one of the beautiful electric- 
lighted floats, like a dazzling super gem, 
set in a chain of lesser ones. The pro- 
cession at Oaxaca lasted from ten p. m. 
until midnight, when the worshipers 
disbanded to attend mass at their re- 
spective churches. 


The evening of December 25 ushers 
in the eating of the "Bunuelos." This 
is a pancakelike pastry of crisp texture, 
served with a special sauce in a small 
dish. After the contents are eaten, the 
dish is thrown on the street pavement 
and broken. In the block in which the 
serving is done, broken crockery, inches 
deep, fills the street. 


This practice is the outgrowth and 
perversion of an ancient custom of the 
Zapotec Indians. It was the custom of 
the Zapotecs to keep yearly records of 
seven periods, each of 52 days, allow- 
ing the extra days of the year, includ- 
ing those of leap year, to be days of 
relaxation when no work was done. It 
was their belief that at the end of each 
seven-cycle period there was always a 
possibility that the world would come 
to an end. When this did not happen, 
they would break their tablets and start 
a new set. 


The natives get a great thrill out of 
breaking the bunuelos dish. It appears 
to give them an outlet for some inner 
urge. At the present time, the practice 
of breaking the dishes has been com- 
mercialized to such an extent that it 
continues from December 25 to Janu- 
ary 6, the “Day of the Kings." On this 
day it is customary to exchange gifts be- 
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tween individuals, instead of on Christ- 
mas Day as is done in our country. 


New Year Wishes Objectified 


On December 31, New Year's Eve, 
the Zapotec Indians hold special cere- 
monies and rites at their small shrine 
on the countryside near Milta, just off 
the Pan-American highway. The na- 
tives come here by oxcart, on foot, on 
burros, or by special buses. This is 
the sacred site where they make their 
New Year wishes. Each family selects 
a small spot of ground, where they 
camp and work out their hopes for the 
New Year. 


Before leaving their homes the fami- 
ly usually have their wishes written 
out on paper; these are blessed by their 
local priest. The paper is carried with 
them, and is again blessed at the shrine, 
and rubbed on the cross in the shrine 
for good luck. After this, they retire 
to their respective spot and visualize 
their wishes by actually building a 
miniature of their hopes. If it is a house 
they want, they will build a small mod- 
el of sticks and stones. Should they 
wish a pair of oxen, they will place a 
pair of miniature oxen in a small en- 
closure. For a good crop of corn or 
cacti, they will lay out a small field in 
regular rows, and plant it with leaves 
of corn or cactus. Should they desire 
a baby in the coming year, they will 


— 


lace a small doll in a crib in a little 

ouse. Or, if they want to buy a burro 
in the coming year, they will go through 
the process of haggling about the price 
until a satisfactory sum has been ar- 
rived at, feeling that when the time 
comes for the purchase, they will be 
able to strike a good bargam. Small 
stones are used to represent money in 
these transactions. They work on their 
wishes through most of the might, sit- 
ting beside their small fires, and finally 
sleep there on the ground until morning. 

Our group of about twenty-five was 
the first of any size that had ever been 
permitted to visit and walk among the 
natives as they were working on their 
wishes. Most of them seemed friendly 
when their work was praised. It was 
an inspiring sight to approach this sa- 
cred ground, at ten p. m., with its sa- 
cred shrine set on slightly elevated 
ground, under the bright stars and with 
hundreds of small fires studding the 
darker shadows of the ground in the 
distance. These people seem to be more 
sincere about their New Year's wishes, 
and put more concentration into them, 
than most people of other countries, 
who merely wish and forget. 


These native festivals, which seem 
exotic to travelers, are outlets for the 
same inner needs common to all people 
and expressed in psychologically similar 
ways in every part of the world. 


CHRISTMAS EXTRA 


Only 100 copies available of as rare a treasure of art as AMORC has ever offered— 
a distinctively bound volume of over 150 photographic prints depicting the graceful. 
simple lines of Egypt's ancient art. Egyptian Art is a collection of beautiful photographs 
taken by Mr. Etienne Sved, as he wandered about the monuments of Egypt and the 


Cairo Museum. 


Of greatest significance to the Rosicrucian student is the fact that Dr. Etienne Drioton, 
Director of the Department of Egyptian Antiquities, and consulting Egyptologist to 
our Rosicrucian Egyptian Museum, is the author of the text. Dr. Drioton says in his 
foreword: “They (the photographs) are selected with taste, and are all of archeological 
interest. So when they were shown to me for the first time, I beheld Egyptian art 


exposed in its entirety . . 


." Artistic, Instructive, Fascinating! 


You can't give a finer gift for this price: Only $3.90 (£1/7/10 sterling), postpaid. 


Order early while they last. Remit to: 


ROSICRUCIAN SUPPLY BUREAU 


Rosicrucian Park 
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San Jose, California 
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HOUSE OF MYSTERY 


One of the finest old houses in Paris. known popularly as the Hotel de Sens. The austere Gothic chateau 
was built in the Ch century by the ibishop. Tristran de Salazar. The vicissitudes of the times made the 
structure the site of comedy and trage Political and religious plots were nurtured within the deep shadows 
M its chambers. Poets. and mystics as well, through the centuries. found shelter for themselves and their ideas 
within its walls. Passion. too. touched the chateau and left it stained. Before its very door, one of the lovers 
of Queen Margot, divorced wife of Henry IV. was murdered. (Photo by AMORC) 


The Cosmic Influence 
of Magnetism 


S ABOVE SO BELOW. Like repels like and 

attracts unlike. Myriads of minute particles 
dance in frenzy about each other on the point of 
a pin. Overhead, whirling stars race through the 
infinite reaches of space to find their affinity— 
drawn by an irresistible attraction. What is this 
invisible field—this aura—which surrounds all 
things, causing them to embrace one moment and 
perhaps repel each other the next? It is a passion 
which grips the atom and the star alike—but to 
serve what Cosmic purpose? 

In the study of this energy—magnetic force— 
we learn the secret of polarity. We come to un- 
derstand the orderly procession within the uni- 
verse. Moreover, we find that the same laws ac- 
count for our mutual attraction and the subtle 
influence which things have upon us. Just as the 
course of ships depends upon terrestrial mag- 
netism, so, too, does the path of our lives depend 
upon mystical magnetism. 


By means of simple home experiments, you can 
explore this fascinating phenomenon of magne- 
tism. You can learn the useful fundamental laws 


The 
PASSION 


of 


MATTER. 


of this realm of nature which has intrigued sci- 
entists and philosophers for centuries. 


Demonstrate to yourself how magnetism ts in- 
troduced into objects—and the ways it can be 
destroyed. Make your own compass; investigate 
the relationship of polarity to the magnetic poles 
of the earth. 


Rosicrucian Laboratorium 
HOURS OF FASCINATING EXPERIMENTS 


Unit Number One of the Rosicrucian Laboratorium 
has been created to make it possible for you to perform 
all of the magnetism experiments in the Rosicrucian 
teachings—and many more. No scientific knowledge or 
training is necessary. Anyone using the devices and 
simple instructions of this unit can spend many enjoy- 
able and profitable evenings at home. 


You receive: 25 pages of instruc- COMPLETE 
tions; 20 pieces of equipment; 16 WITH ALI. 
basic experiments; and EQUIPMENT, 

DIAGRAMS, 


supplementary electro- 


A : | XPERIMENTS, 
magnetic experiments, 


and 
INSTRUCTION 


There is no greater 

teacher than nature. R 

Send your remittance $4.00 
d and order for the Rosi- (£1/8/7 

crucian Laboratorium, sterling) 

Unit One, to the ad- POSTPAID 


dress below. 


The WOSICUUCIAN SUPPLY BUREAU. SAN JOSE. CALIF. 
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OF 


ORDER 


The Rosicrucian Order, existing in all civilized lands, is a nonsectarian fraternal body of men 
and women devoted to the investigation, study, and practical application of natural and spiritual 


laws. 


structive Cosmic forces for the attainment of health, happiness, and peace. 
nationally known as “AMORC” (tan abbreviation), and the AMORC in America and all 
lands constitutes the only form of Rosicrucian activities united in one body. 
It gives them freely to affiliated members together with many other beretits. 
the benefits anl advantages of Rosierucian association write a 


not sell its teachings. 
For complete information about 


letter to the address below, and ask for the free book The Mastery of 


S. P. C., in care of 


The purpose of the organization is to enable all to live in harmony with the creative, ton- 


The Order is inter- 
other 
The AMORC does 


Life. Address Scribe 


AMORC TEMPLE © Rosicruesian Park, San Jose, California, U.S.A. € (Cable Address: *"AMORCO'") 


International 
France, 


for the 
Empire, 


Supreme Executive 
Commonwealth and 


Switzerland, and 


Jurisdiction of North, Central, and South America, British 


Africa: Ralph M. Lewis, F. R, C,.—lImperator 


DIRECTORY 


LODGE: 


PRINCIPAL AMERICAN 


AND CHAPTERS OF THE A.M.0. RB, C. 


The following are the principal chartered Rosicrucian Lodges and Chapters in the United States, its 


territories and possessions, The 


given upon written request. 


ARIZONA 
Phoenix: Phoenix Chapter. 17388 W. Van Buren 
St. Fred A. Warren, Master, 4002 E. Indianola. 


Tueson: Tucson Chapter, 135 S. 6th Ave. Ralph 
Armbruster, Master, 2434 McFee. 

CALIFORNIA 
Fresno: Jacob Boehme Chapter, LO.O.F.. Bldg., 


1915 Merced St. Master, 164 
Yosemite Ave. 

Long Beach:* Abdicl 
Johan Jacobsen, Master, 
wood City. 

Los Angeles:* Hermes Lodge, 148 N. Gramercy 
PL, Tel. GLadstone 1230. Louis B. Hill, Master, 
1769 Ist St. Manhattan Beach. 

Oakland :* Oakland Lodge. 263 I21h St. Margaret 
C. MeGowan, Muster, 1308 Court St., Alameda, 


Paul T. Dodgson, 


Lodge, 2455 Atlantic Ave. 
5430 Harco S1., Lake- 


Pasadena: Akhnaton Chapter, 20 N. Raymond 
Ave. John Darhanian, Master, 11113 La Maida 


St. North Hollywood. 
sacramento: Clement B. Le Brun Chapter, LO.O.F 


Bldg. Frank J. Purseil. Master, 4HX9 Hollister 
Ave.. Carmichael. 
San Diego: San Diego Chapter, 4567 80th st. 


Carl T. Ufen, Master, 2930 McCall St. 
San Franciseo:* Francis Bacon Lodge, 1957 Chiest- 


nut St., Tel. WEst 1-4778. Margarete Peters, 
Master, Y4- 218t Ave., San Mateo. 


COLORADO 


Denver: Denver Chapter, 1470 Clarkson St. John 

T. Frary, Master, Rt. 1, Box V-132-A. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington: Thomas Jefferson Chapter, 1322 

Vermont Ave. N. W. Mrs. Setuto M, Herndon, 


Muster, Bellevue Hotel. 

Geo. Washington Carver Chapter, [L.O.O. EF. Hall, 
9th & T Sts, N. W. Eva Patterson, Master, 4118 
Lane, N E, 


FLORIDA 
Miami: Miami Chapter, Biscayne Temple 4024 
N. W. 15th Ave. Mildred 1. Kuebler, Master 


283 N. Coconut Lane, Palm Ustand, Miami Beach 
Tampa: Aquarian Chapter, (05%. Zack St. Newell 
W. Clevenger, Muster, 4726 Knights Ave. 
(LLINOIS 
Chicugo:* Nefertiti Lodge, 2539 N, Kedzie Ave., 
Tel, Everglade 4-8627. Stanley J. Lipnt, Muster. 
2337 W. Walton St. 
INDIANA 
Indianapolis: Indianapolis Chapter, 38 N. Penn- 
sylvania St, Rm, 302, Ida E. Dora, Master, 5703 
E. Washington St., Apt. 19. 
South Bend: May Banks-Stacey Chapter, 519 S, 
St. Joseph St. Vernon Senour, Master, Bourbon 
MARYLAND 
Baltimore:* John O'Donnell Lodge, 301 W. Red- 
woud St. Josephine Warnken, Master, 1239 
Linden Ave., Arbutus 27, 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston:* Johannes Kelpius Lodge, Hotel Bruns- 
wick. Clara A. Bromley, Master, 262 Newhury St. 


MICHIGAN 
DUetroit;i* Thebes Lodge, 616 W., Hancock Ave. 
Bernice Burk, Master, 181f David Broderick 
Tower. 
Lansing: Leonardo da Vinci Chapter, 803 S. 
Washington. Clare Francis Farr, Master, 617 S. 


Howard St. 


(Directory Continued on Next 


names and addresses of other American Lodges and Chapters will be 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis: Essene Chapter, 938 22nd Ave., N.E. 
Louie Matson, Master, 420) Osseo Road. 


NEW JERSEY 
Newark: H. Spencer Lewis Chapter, 443-145 Brond 
St. Sylvia E. Kingsley, Master, 781 Clinton. Ave. 


NEW YORK 

Bulfalo: Rama Chapter, 34 Elam Pl. Mahlon E. 
Cain, Master, 273 Lamarek Dr. 

New York City:* New York City Lodge, 250 W. 
S7th St. Herbert Pieper. Master, 531 E. 83rd St. 
Booker T. Washington Chapter, 69 W. 125th St. 
Eugenia Louis, Master, 2008 Lexington Ave. 
Rochester: Rochester Chapter, Hotel Seneca. 
Joseph M. MeDonnell, Master, 94 Atlantic Ave. 


OTTO 
Cincinnati: Cincinnati Chapter, 906 Main St., 
Rm, 204. Phillip J. Huber, Muster, Mayo Circle 
& Kentucky Dr.. Newport, Ky. 
Cleveland: Cleveland Chapter, Masonie Temple. 
36th & Euclid Ave. Fritz W. Nieman, Master, 
1256 Commonwealth Ave.. Maytield Heights. 


Columbus: Helios Chapter, 697 S. High $t. R. C. 
McQuerrey. Master, 3603 Lockbourne Rd. 
Duston: Elbert Hubbard Chapter, Rauh Fall, 


46 EK. 4th St. Sarah F. Adam, Master, 517 Negley 
Place. 

Toledo: Michael Faraday Chapter, 1164, N, Eric 
St. Dollie L. Hartman, Master, 1121. Michigan St. 
Youngstown: Youngstown Chapter, 301 E. Woud 
St. James Galle, Master, 2822 Mahoning Ave. 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City: 
Y W.C.A. Bldg. 
AN. E. 13th St. 


Chapter, Rin, 318. 


Amenliotep 
Master, tlr 


Anna L. Harrell. 


OREGON 
Portland:* Portland. Rose Lodge, 2712 S. E. 
Salmon. Kathteen Duthie, Master, 2767 S, W. 
Talbot Ra. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Lodge, 1303 


Philadelphias® Benjamin Franklin 
1718 


W. Girard Ave. Maria Guhychuk, Master, 
Exton Ave, Whitehorse 10. Trenton, N.J. 

Pittsburgh:* First Pennsylvania Lodge, 615 W. 
Diamond St, N.S. Lydia F Wilkes, Master, 
1021 Lancaster Ave. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence; Roger Williams Chapter, Sheraton- 


Biltmore Hotel. Evelyn Macrae. Master. 200 
Center 8t... Rumford. 

TEXAS 
Houston: Houston Chapter, Unity Center, 3500 


Louisiana St. J. J. Patterson, Master, Box 962. 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle:* Michael Maier Lodge, Wintonia Hotel. 
R. Raymond Rau, Master. 2855 Alaska St, 
Spokane; Spokane Chapter, 501 W. First, Inland 
Empire Room. Dr. Robert W. MeAlpine, Master. 
425 E 25th Ave. 
Tacoma: Takhoma Chapter, 508 6th Ave. Edward 
Russell, Master, 2909 S. "M'' St. 


WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee: Karnak Chapter, 744 N. Hh St., Rm. 
304. H. T. Wilde, Master, 3849 N. 21st St. 
Puge) 


LODGES and CHAPTERS throughout the World 


The addresses of other Grand Lodges, or the names and 


given upon request. 


AUSTRALIA 
Adelaide, South Australia: Adelaide Chapter, 12 
Pirie St. K. F. Mander, Master, 22 Kensington 


Terrace, Beulah Park. 

Brishane, Queenslund: Brisbane Chapter, New 
Church Hall. John McKenna, Master, *. Mrs. J. 
i Lawrence, Buchanan Rd., Banyo, Sandgate 

ine, 

Melbourne, Victoria: Harmony Chapter, 25 Rus- 
sell St. Edith II. Mason, Master. Flat 1, 166 
Power St.. Hawthorne, 

Sydney, N.S.W.: Sydney Chapter, I.O.O.F. Hall. 
E. A. Parkin, Master, "Sunny Corner," 1 Scales 
Parade, Balgowlah, N.S.W. 


BRAZIL 

Rio de Juneiro: Rio de Janeiro Chapter, Praca 
da Independencia 10, 2° andar. Walter Berger, 
Master, Rua Assemblea 104, 5° Andar, Sala 503. 
Suo Paulo: Sao Paulo Chapter, Rua Riachuelo 
275, 8° Andur, Salas 815-16. Antonio Fulco, Mus- 
ter, Rua General Lecor, 5ü-Casa 5 “Trav. Par- 
ticular," Ipirarga. 


BRITISH WEST AFRICA 
Tis Nigeria: Yabu Chapter, 66 Akiwunmi St. 
T. A, Ogunbiyi, Master, Box 20, Ebute Metta. 


CANADA 
Edmonton, 
108rd St, 
Montreal, 
Hall, 
Cardinal St., 
Toronto, Ont.: 


Alberta: Edmonton Chapter, 10169 
Ruben Hetsler, Muster. 7611 - 111th St. 
Que.: Mount Royal Chapter, Victoria 
Westmount. Alfred Sutton. Master, 1770 


Ville St. Laurent. 

Toronto Chapter, 137 Avenue Rd., 
Rubertson's Reception Centre. Kenneth V. Har- 
rold, Master, 204 Bogert Ave., Lansing. 
Vancouver, B. C.:* Vancouver Lodge, 805 W. 23rd 
Ave. Mrs. John F, Tener. Jr.. Master, 103 E. 10th 
Ave. Burnaby, New Westminister 
Victoria, B. C.:* Victoria Lodge, 725 Courtney St. 
Alex L. Page, "Master, 2340 Howard St. 
Windsor, Oni.: Windsor Ch: apter. 808 Marion 
Ave. George H. Brook, Master, 2089 Argyle Ct., 


Walkerville. 
Winnipeg, Man.: Charles Dana Dean Chapter, 
Royal Templar Hall, 360 Young St. Ronald 
Scarth. Master, 155 Lyle St. St. James 

CHILE 


Santiago: Tell El-Amarna Chapter, San Diego 
224 (Substerraneo). Jorge Diaz Valderrama, Mas- 
ler, Castilla 9163. 


CUBA 
Camaguey: Camaguey Chapter, 
Raul Lamar, Agustin Aguiar 
Padre Valencia 300. 
Cienfuegos: Cienfuegos Chapter. 
Vivanco, Master, Cristina H). 
Havana: Havana Chapter, Masonic Temple, “José 
de la Luz Caballero," Santu Emilia 116, altos 
PRIUS Suarez. Juan B. Salas, Master, Corrales 
TID 
Santiago: Heliopolis Chapter, "Logia Fraternidad 
No. 1,” Calle Desiderio Fajardo (Esquina Gral. 
Portuondo). 4|. M. Subirats, Master. Hernan 
Cortes 20. 


Independencia y 
Lezeano, Master, 


Juan de Dios 


DENMARK AND NORWAY 
Copenhagen:* The AMORC Grand Lodge of Den- 
mark and Norway. Arthur Sundstrup, Gr. Mas- 
ter. Vester Voldgade 104, 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Trojillo: Trujillo Chapter, Edificio Copello, Apt. 
401. Emilio Guzman Guanabens, Master, Beler 
16, Bajos. 


EGYPT 
Cairo: Amenhotep Grand Lodge, 
Grand Master, Box 1073. 


ENGLAND 
The AMORC Grand Lodge of Great 
Raymund Andrea, Grand Master, 34 
Ave.. Westbury Park, Bristol 6. 


Sulim C, Saud. 


Britain. 


Bayswater 


addresses of their representatives, will be 


London: Francis Bacon Chapter, Institute of 
Journalists, 2- 4 Tudor St. Mrs. M. E. Bateman. 
Master, 170-B Lavender Hill. 


Manchester: John Dalton Chapter, St. Michaels, 

Spath Rd.. Didsbury. J, W. R. Bryan, Master, 

Nether Alderley, Macdesfield. Cheshire. 
FRANCE 

Mlle, Jeanne Guesdon, Sec. 56 Rue Gambetta, 

Villeneuve-Saint-Georges (Seine & Oise). 
GERMANY 

AMORC, 


HOLLAND 
Amsterdam:* De Rozekruisers Orde, Groot-Loge 


Muenchen 7, Schliessfuch 52, Bavaria. 


der Nederlanden. J. Coops, Gr. Master, Hunze- 
straat 141. 

INDONESIA 
Bandung, Java: Mrs, M, C, Zeydel, Gr. Master- 
General, Djalan Sulandjana, nr 1. 

ITALY 
Rome: Italian Grand Lodge of AMORC. (Direct 


inquiries regarding the activities of this Lodge 
to A. M. ©. R. C.. Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, 
California.) 


MEXICO 
Mexico, D. F.:* Quetzalcoati Lodge. Calle de 
Colombia 24, Ruperto Betancourt, Master, Oriente 
48-A, 5209, Col. de la Joyita. 
Monterrey, N. f.: Monterrey Chapter, Calle Doh 
lado 622 Norte, Faustino de In Garza, Muster, 
J. G. Leal 839 Norte. 


NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 
Aruba; Aruba Chapter, 320 Bernhard St, Wil- 
ME Hillman, Master, Do Ruyterstraat 5, Sun 
icolas. 


Curacao: Curacao IU AERE Klipstraut 27. Leo E. 


Ellis, Master, Cas Cora 54. 

NEW ZEALAND 
Auckland; Auckland Chapter, Vietoria Arcade, 
Rm, 317. Hubert V. C. Dacre, Master, 7 Albury 
Ave., Epsom. 
Wellington: Wellington Chapter, I.O.O.F, Wall. 


Norman Spencer, Muster, 65 Farnham St. 


PANAMA 
Panama: Panama Chapter, Logiu Masonica de 
Panama. Antonio Palau y Tort, Master, Calle 


ne DI NR 


PUERTO RICO 
Ponee: Ponce Chapter, 19 Rosich St. 
Tuya, Master, 26 Isabel St. 
San Juan: San Juan Chapter. 1655 Progreso St., 
Stop 24, Santurce. Ana Palmira Vivas, Master, 
Box 8203, Stop 22, Santurce. 


NCOTLAND 
Glasgow: St. Andrews Chapter, 
. 93. Alexander D, Bunter, 
Rankin Drive, Largs, Ayrshire, 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Johannesburg: Southern 
Women's Club, Jeppe & 
Ehrmann, Master, Box Ml. 


SWEDEN 
Malmo:* Grand Lodge "Hosenkorset," Albin Roi- 
mer, Gr. Master, Box 30, Skalderviken, Sweden, 


VENEZUELA 
Barquisimeto: Barquisimeto Chapter, Carrera 21, 
No. 327, Apartado Postal No. 64. Dr. Epifanio 
Perez Perez, Master, Apartado de Correos 211. 
Caracas:* Alden Lodge, Calle Norte 11. Carmen 
de Caleano, Master, Apartado 4479, Correos Del 
Este. 
Maracaibo: Cenit Chupter, Culle Belloso Nr. 9-B 
27. Elio Soto Martheyn, Master. Carabobo Calle 
94, No. 2A-38, Apartado 713. 


ajos. 


Eduardo 
Toc H, Buchunan 
Master, 34 


Cross Chapter, Rand 
Joubert Sts, Roland 
Springs, Transvaal. 


* (Initiations are performed.) 


Latin-American Division 


Armando Font De La Jara, F. R.C., 
Direct inquiries regarding this division to the Latin- American Division, 


California, U. S. A. 
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IS MAN 
SUBJECT TO 


Solar Cycles? 


DOES light exert a strange influence 
on man's mind? Are wars and large- 
scale political upheavals the result of 
subtle cosmic disturbances? Sunspots 
alter your radio reception—do they 
also produce aggravating effects upon 
your nervous system? You are being 
continually bombarded by invisible ra- 
diations from space. Learn about these 
mysterious energies and how they in- 
fluence your thoughts and moods. 
Your personality is the sum total of 
the relationship of your mind-body— 
plus the magnetic effect of sunspots. 


Let the Rosicrucians reveal the scien- 
tific nature of this cosmic, magnetic 
effect upon the real you. 


ACCEPT THIS “Pree MANUSCRIPT 


This factual and amazing information is 
yours in a FREE manuscript. Merely sub- 
scribe or renew your sub- 
scription to the Rosicrucian 
Digest—and ask for the frce 
manuscript entitled “The 
Influence of the Sun on 
Human Affairs.” 
ber, just send to the address 
below, $1.75 (12/6 sterling), 
and you will receive a six- 


Remem- 


months’ subscription to this 
magazine, tn addition to f> 


this intriguing os a : 
Address: Scribe S.P.C. 1 


THE ROSICRUCIAN DIGEST 


ROSICRUCIAN PARK | 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


r o— 
T IL 


Tue following are but a few of the many books of the 
Rosicrucian Library which are fascinating and instruc- 
tive lo every reader. For a cornplete list and description 
of all the books, write for FREE CATALOG. Send 


orders and request to address below. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF THE MASTER 
By Raymund Andrea, F. R. C. 
A guide to inner unfoldinent. This book converts the intangi 
ble whispers of self into forceful actions that bring accomplish 
ments in life, Price. postpaid. $2.00 (144+ sterling). 

GLANDS-— Our Invisible Guardians By M. W. Kapp, M. D. 
Do you realize that minute organic substances—glands—often 
cause your weaknesses and your strong points? 'They fashion 
your character and influence your personality. Each glandular 
excess or deficiency produces a glandular tvpe-—a distinct kind 
of personality. Learn what your glandular personality is. Il 
lustrated. Price. postpaid, $1.80 (12/10 sterling). 

ROSICRUCIAN QUESTIONS and ANSWERS with Complete 

History of the Order By H. Spencer Lewis, Ph. D. 
The first complete authentic history of the Rosicrucian Order. 
The book outlines answers to hundreds of questions dealing 
with the history. teachings. benefits and purposes of the Rosi- 
crucian Order. This is a romantic but true tale of the seeker's 
quest for light. Price. postpaid. $2.50 (17/10 sterling). 

THE MYSTICAL LIFE OF JESUS 

By H. Spencer Lewis, Ph. D. 
The real Jesus revealed at last! Here are the facts relating to 
the Immaculate Conception, the birth, crucifixion, resurrection. 
and ascension that will astound and inspire you, Beautifully 
bound. Price, postpaid, $2.75 (19/78 sterling). 

THE SANCTUARY OF SELF By Ralph M. Lewis, F, R. C. 
What could be more essential than the discovery of Self? What 
is this composite of your being—this consciousness of your 
whole self? This book presents the amazing facts of the four 
phases of a human being. The Mysteries, The Technique. The 
Pitfalls, and Attainment. Learn how and what you may attain! 
Bound in cloth. Price. postpaid, $2.85 (€1/-/4 sterling | 

THE TECHNIQUE OF THE DISCIPLE 

By Raymund Andrea, F, R. C. 
The path that the masters trod! A modern description of the 
ancient esoteric path to spiritual illumination trod by the 
masters and avatars of yore. Reveals methods for obtaining the 
great light. Price, postpaid, $2.15 (15/4 sterling). 


The Rosicrucian Supply Bureau 


ROSICRUCIAN PARK, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 


E 


